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Investment House Bids for Railway Express 


Increased Hedge-Buys 
Tax Carrier Facilities 


Railroad and Truck Officials Are Urging Buyers 
To Work More Closely Together, Foresee Squeeze 
On Transportation Facilities Worse Before Better 


New York—Industrial purchasers pressing for deliveries to meet 
higher current and hedge-inventory needs are taxing carrier facili- 
ties in some areas. Truckers especially are urging steel buyers and 
others to work more closely with them to prevent serious transpor- 


tation delays. 

Rail and truck officials told 
PURCHASING WEEK that under the 
combination of increasing indus- 
trial needs plus steel hedge-buy- 
ing the squeeze on transportation 
facilities could get worse before 
it gets better. 

They advised purchasing agents 
to make an all-out effort to bunch 
orders and speed unloading oper- 
ations at their plants to permit 
faster turn-around of carrier 
equipment. 

The squeeze on transport oper- 

(Turn to page 22, column 3) 


Material Management 
Explored by 23 Men 
At A.M.A.'s Seminar 


Saranac Lake, N. Y.—Last 
week purchasing men and pro- 
duction control men went to 
school together at A.M.A.’s Sara- 
nac Lake Academy to explore the 
advantages of materials manage- 
ment. 

The week long seminar at- 
tracted 23 executives, from 
United States and Canadian com- 
panies. Eight represented pur- 

(Turn to page 22, column 2) 


2nd Value Analysis 
Training Course Held 
By Army Ordnance 


Watervliet, N. Y.—The sec- 
ond Value Analysis Training 
Seminar conducted with the 
Army’s Ordnance Corps got un- 
der way last week at the Water- 
vliet arsenal. The seminar closes 
this Friday and is designed to 
help spread the techniques of 
value analysis through the Ord- 
nance Corps. 

Students attending the seminar 
are expected to take their new 
knowledge back to their home in- 
stallations and either conduct 
their own training seminars or 
assist in setting up a value analy- 
sis program in their home instal- 
lations. 

The first Ordnance-wide semi- 
nar was also held at the Water- 
vliet Arsenal. Both were organ- 
ized and managed by Raymond 
J. Spenard who was assisted by 
members of the Watervliet Ar- 
senal’s staff. 

Among the opening day’s 
speakers was Joseph A. Cohn, 
Products Editor of PURCHASING 
WEEK. 


Steel, Labor Nix 
Federal Review 


Of Price Increases 


Washington — U. S. Steel 
Chairman Roger Blough and 
Steelworkers President David 
McDonald turned thumbs down 
last week on legislative proposals 
to require steel and other indus- 
tries to submit to government re- 
view of planned price increases. 

Their appearance in Washing- 
ton on  pre-price notification 
legislation has greeted in advance 
by a week-long barrage from top 
Administration officials warning 
against an inflationary contract in 
upcoming steel negotiations. 

Vice President Nixon served 
notice the White House does not 
want to step into the negotiations, 
but that there will be “tremend- 
ous impetus” to both Congress 
and the Administration for 
stronger steps if an inflationary 

(Turn to page 21, column 5) 


G.E. Designs Small 


Component Electric 
Motor; More Efficient 


Fort Wayne, Ind.—Small com- 
ponent electric motors have un- 
dergone their first major design 
change in many years. 

The new design, conceived by 
General Electric Co., makes pos- 
sible an increase in efficiency of 
up to 40% compared with small 
conventional motors. Called the 
Unitized motor, it also offers 
smaller sizes for any given output 
than traditional motors. 

Not all sizes are available at 
present. Production for the time 
being is limited to 4 w. to 1/20 

( Turn to page 15, column 1) 


Simplified Pricing Wins Plaudits from P.A.'s 


New York—Supplier efforts to simplify pricing 
systems drew praise from numerous purchasing 
executives this week. But there still are enough 
chain-discount and other types of complicated 
pricing schedules remaining in use in industry to 
spark testy comment from time-harrassed pur- 


chasing officials. 


e Net pricing advocates directed considerable 
criticism against industrial fastener, pipe fitting, 
and perishable tool suppliers in a broad spot check 


Civil Service Overhauls Federal P.A.'s Ranks 


Washington—The Civil Service Commission is completely over- 
hauling job qualification standards for federal purchasing agents 
and contracting specialists. The revisions emphasize the business- 
like qualities increasingly demanded for these positions. 

The commission will issue the new standards in mid-June. They 
will serve as the new basis for hiring and promoting federal pro- 


curement officers. 


The agency already has drawn up a list of tentative classification 
and qualification standards and now is contacting federal P.A.’s 


for further suggestions. 


Officials say the new standards will stress, most particularly in 
(Turn to page 6, column 1) 


of P.A. pricing complaints by PURCHASING WEEK 
correspondents. 

e The steel industry’s base price plus extras 
plan likewise was denounced for the many head- 
aches it has caused. Other buyers said they wished 
copper and tubing suppliers would switch to a 
more simplified system. 

e Other items listed as overdue for improve- 
ment included wire rope, various electrical items, 
leather and rubber parts, coated abrasives and 


hard wheels, bearings, power 
transmission, some office supplies 
and equipment, and various capi- 
tal goods equipment. 

Resistance of some suppliers 
to giving a complete breakdown 
of prices and to include estimated 
freight charges whenever possi- 
ble also was scored. 

A Detroit industrial distrib- 
utor, who described the list/dis- 
count system as old-fashioned, 
complicated, and_ time-costly, 
said he was anxious’ for all in- 

(Turn to page 21, column 3) 


Lehman Brothers Wants to Take Over Agency 
Plans to Operate wif Some Management, 
Personnel; Railroads Must Decide by April 30 


(Copyright 1959 Purchasing Week) 
New York—A major investment house has made a firm bid to 
buy the Railway Express Agency “lock, stock, and barrel.” 
The nation’s railroads, which have been casting about for months 
for a way to save their financially-distressed package freight opera- 
tion from extinction, last week were giving the offer “serious con- 


sideration.” 


PURCHASING WEEK learned that Lehman Brothers, one of the 
largest New York investment banking firms, made the multi-million 
dollar proposal. Frank Manheim, a Lehman partner, disclosed 


Copper Disposal 
Showdown Near 


Washington—Government pol- 
icy on disposal of surplus stock- 
pile commodities is nearing a 
showdown. The controversy be- 
came heated in the furor which 
developed when word leaked 
about 10 days ago that the Of- 
fice of Civil and Defense Mobi- 
lization wanted to unload 128,- 
000 tons of excess copper. 

Much of the excitement since 
has slackened, but first reaction 
was violent—both in interna- 
tional metal markets and on Cap- 
itol Hill. Speculative trading took 
a beating in the New York and 
London exchanges, and a 1¢ in 
U.S. custom smelters prices— 
since recouped to some extent— 
was at least partially attribut- 
able to the news. 

Mining state congressmen in 
Washington broke all legislative 
speed records in pushing a reso- 
lution forbidding any copper dis- 

(Turn to page 22, column 1) 


——— This Week's 


to PURCHASING WEEK that the 
offer was made several weeks ago 
and “since that time we have been 
meeting constantly with the 
agency’s board of directors.” The 
rails must decide by April 30. 

The exact size of the offer was 
not immediately disclosed, but 
Manheim said that as of last 
Thursday many of the details in- 
volved had been “worked out.” 
The Lehman offer proposed run- 
ning the agency, now owned by 
66 major railroads, with the 
“same management, same per- 
sonnel, and in the same manner 
with one exception—we would 
put it on a profit-making basis.” 

R.E.A., which did more than 
$378-million worth of package 
freight business last year, has 
been running annual deficits. An 
estimated $39-million out-of- 
pocket loss for the railroads has 
been forecast for 1959. 

The breakup of the agency was 
threatened when the New York 
Central Railroad announced late 
last year that it was pulling out 
to avoid more losses. The Penn- 
sylvania indicated it would do the 

(Turn to page 21 column 3) 


Purchasing 
Perspective 


APRIL 27- 
MAY 3 


It can be argued that present economic conditions require 
the average purchasing executive to make broader, more sweep- 
ing decisions involving inventory control than any other major 


buying factor—including price. 


With most indicators pointing toward relatively stable price 
levels, the question of gearing orders to production needs, sales 


forecasts, and labor conditions becomes paramount. 


In the 


face of a supplier strike threat, certain inventory costs lose 
significance. But over-all, the nagging problem is how to order 
so that storage bins and production material warehouse space 
are used most economically while meeting production require- 


ments. 


Because their industry has been a principal victim of dipsy- 
doodles in the inventory cycle, steel producers now are preach- 
ing the gospel of inventory stability. Level these peaks and 
valleys, they plead, before purchasing groups. A key argument 
is that the steep slides and subsequent pell-mell rushes to recoup 
cost both steel consumer and producer real money in operating 


inefficiencies. 


What they are saying is: If there is a steel strike, don’t buy 
like crazy when it’s over. Take it calm, slow, and easy. Avoid 


(Turn to page 21, column 1) 
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Price Perspective 


This Week's Commodity Prices ae 


METALS Apr. 22 Apr. 15 


Pig iron, Bessemer, Pitts., gross ton 

Pig iron, basic, valley, gross ton 

Steel, billets, Pitts., net ton 

Steel, structural shapes, Pitts., cwt 

Steel, structural shapes, Los Angeles, cwt 


Steel, bars, del., Phila., cwt 

Steel, bars, Pitts., cwt 

Steel, plates, Chicago, cwt 

Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Pitts., gross ton 

Steel scrap, #1 heavy, del. Cleve., gross ton 

Steel scrap, #1 oe del. Chicago, gross ton 

Aluminum, pig, 

Secondary FF all #380 lb 

ey electrolytic, wire bars, refinery, lb 
opper scrap, #2, smelters price, lb 

i. common, N.Y., lb 


Nickel, electrolytic, producers, lb 
Nickel, electrolytic, dealers, lb 

Tin, Straits, N.Y, lb 

Zinc, Prime West, East St. Louis, lb 


FUELS 

Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, Gulf, bbl 

Fuel oil #6 or Bunker C, N.Y. barge, bbl 
Heavy fuel, PS 400, Los Angeles, rack, bbl 
LP-Gas, Propane, Okla. tank cars, gal 


Gasoline, 91 oct. reg, Chicago, tank car, gal 
Gasoline, 84 oct. reg, Los Angeles, rack, gal 
Coal, bituminous, slack, ton 

Coke, Connellsville. furnace, ton 


CHEMICALS 


Ammonia, anhydros, refrigeration, tanks, ton 
Benzene, petroleum, tanks, Houston, gal 
Caustic soda, 76% solid, drums, carlots, cwt 
Coconut, oil, inedible, crude, tanks, N.Y. lb 
Glycerine, synthetic, tanks, lb 


Linseed oil, raw, in drums, carlots, lb 

Phthalic anhydride, tanks, lb 

Polyethylene resin, high pressure molding, carlots, lb 
Rosin, W.G. grade, carlots, f.o.b. N.Y. ewt 

Shellac, T.N., N.Y. lb 

Soda ash, 58%, light, carlots, cwt 

Sulfur, crude, bulk, long ton 

Sulfuric acid, 66° commercial, tanks, ton 

Tallow, inedible, fancy, tank cars, N.Y. lb 

Titanium dioxide, anatase, reg. carlots, lb 


PAPER 
Book paper, A grade, Eng finish, Untrimmed, carlots, 
CWT 


67.00 
66.00 
80.00 
5.50 
6.20 
5.975 
5.675 
5.30 
37.00 
36.00 
33.00 
247 
218 
312 
263 
15 
14 


15.00 


90. 30) 


17.00 


~— peper, #1 sulfite, water marked 20 lb, carton lots, 24.20 


Chipboard, del. N.Y., carlots, ton 

Wrapping paper, std, Kraft, basis wt. 50 lb rolls 
Gummed sealing tape, #2, 60 lb basis, 600 ft bundle 
Old corrugated boxes, dealers, Chicago, ton 


BUILDING MATERIALS 

Brick, del. N.Y., 1000 

Cement, Portland, bulk, del. N.Y., bbl 

Glass, window, single B, 40” bracket, box, fob N.Y. 

Southern pine lumber, 2x4, s4s, trucklots, fob N-Y.., 
mftbm 

Douglas fir lumber, 2x4, s4s, carlots, fob Chicago, 
mftbm 


TEXTILES 

Burlap, 10 oz, 40”, N.Y. yd 

Cotton, middling, 1”, N.Y. lb 
Printcloth, 39”, 80x80, N Be spot, yd 
Rayon, satin acetate, N.Y { 
Wool tops, N.Y. lb 


HIDES AND RUBBER 


Hides, cow, light native, packers, Chicago, lb. 
Rubber, #1 std ribbed smoked sheets, N. Y., lb 
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95.00 
9.00 
6.40 

21.00 


41.25 
4.25 
7.90 

126.00 


138.00 


.102 
361 
187 
27 

1.62 


295 
339 
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67.00 
66.00 
80.00 
5.50 
6.20 
5.975 
6.675 
5.30 
37.00 
36.00 
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95.00 
9.00 
6.40 

21.00 


41.25 
4.25 
7.90 

126.00 


137.00 


101 
359 
187 
27 

1.56 


295 
34 


67.00 
66.00 
77.50 
5.285 
5.975 
5.725 
5.430 
5.10 
33.50 
29.50 
30.00 
24 
213 
.24 
18 
A 
74 


17.00 


24.20 


100.00 
9.50 
6.40 

17.00 


41.25 
4.42 
7.09 

115.00 


115.00 


104 
36 
171 
27 

1.415 


158 
264 
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+ 10.0 
+ 10.0 
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an 
+100.3 
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Price movements do not always have their start in the market place among 
individual buyers and sellers. 

Often as not, it’s some government action—rather than a basic supply 
and demand factor—that’s behind a price fluctuation. 

That’s certainly true in the recent copper gyrations. The mere hint that 
O.C.D.M. was thinking of unloading some of its red metal stockpile made 
the whole market jittery (see story p. 1). 

Copper futures (off close to 2¢ on the news), custom smelter tags, and the 
London market all reacted sharply to the rumor—though all have subse- 
quently recovered some of the decline. 

Reason for the shakiness is pretty clear. The stockpile now holds 128,000 
short tons of the red metal. That’s an awful lot of copper to be hanging over 
the heads of jittery copper dealers and producers. 


Actually copper is only one of several minerals where government action 
is influencing price quotations. 

Of course there’s oil. Then there’s the pending fluorspar import quota 
bill that could raise the price of this key mineral—an indispensable indus- 
trial raw material with a big potential in rocketry. 

Capitol Hill fluorspar plan would give foreign suppliers a restricted share 
of the U. S. market—similar to the way sugar producing countries receive 
a given portion of the American purchases. 

It might pay to keep your eyes on this legislation. 

Even more important: There’s talk of enlarging this import quota proposal 
to take in iron ore, manganese, lead, zinc, and copper. 

Despite talk of price control provisions (upping quotas when tags rise), 
such a bill would have a definite price-firming effect. 


United States isn’t the only government that will bear watching over the 
coming half year or so. 

New Russian trade moves have also been affecting commodity prices. 

Much, of course, has been made in recent months of Red dumping of 
aluminum, platinum, tin, etc.—and of the ensuing drop in these prices. 

But now there’s increasing evidence that Kremlin trade moves also will 
be working in the other direction—via Russian imports. 

Over the past few months, reports show a strong upturn in Red purchases 
of rubber and wool. 

It has had the effect of bolstering world demand for these products—and 
in a way is responsible for the recent price boosts in these items. 


A closer look at price quotes on wool and rubber tells the story. 

It was the Russian bidding, for example, that pushed up the Australian 
wool quotation to $1.40 a lb.—25¢ above prices prevailing as late as Jan- 
uary of this year. 

Bullishness has spread to the United States, too. Wool tops last week 
went for $1.62 a lb.—more than 20¢ above March quotes. 

Much the same story is true of natural rubber. The Reds upped their 
Far-East purchases by 150% early this year. Result: Prices now are close 
to 34¢ a lb.—about 712¢ above a year ago, and a 2-year high. 

Of course Russian buying isn’t the whole story behind these boosts. Rising 
domestic and Free-World demand also are of prime importance. But it’s the 
little extra added by the Reds that actually does the trick. 
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Washington—Booming indus- 
trial production is the basic force 
behind the recent upsurge in P.A. 
activity. New output statistics 
tell the story. They reveal total 
production at a record high 
though indicating some uneven- 
ness in specific industrial areas. 

The jump of two points in the 
total manufacturing index for 
March heralded the ‘eleventh 
straight month in which this in- 
dex has risen. At 150, the total 
seasonally adjusted figure stands 
16% above the year-ago level, 
and one point above the previous 
high recorded in December of 
1956. 

A closer look at some of the 
differences between the current 
and previous peak provides some 
interesting clues to both current 
and future purchasing activities. 

Note in the chart, above right, 
how different the record output 
mix is now as compared to the 
previous high. Output of nondur- 
able goods, which has been set- 
ting new records every month 
since last August, now stands at 
140 (1947-49 equals 100). That’s 
7.7% above the December 1956 
level and some 13% above last 
March. 


Hard Goods Up Sharply 


Hard goods output on the other 
hand, although showing a sharper 
recovery from the year-ago level 
than soft goods (close to 19%), 
still trails the December 1956 to- 
tal by over 4%. 

The reasons behind the over- 
all shift in production mix also 
are indicated in the chart. Note 
that despite all the encouraging 
talk from Detroit, auto produc- 
tion in March, on a seasonally ad- 
justed basis, still trailed the De- 
cember 1956 level by better than 
15%. Increased output of other 
consumer durables between the 
two periods, however, managed 
to drop the total consumer dur- 
able goods decline between the 
two peaks to less than 4%. Metal 
fabricating activity also partici- 
pated in the dip by declining over 
7% in the comparative periods. 


General Soft Goods Upturn 


The upswing in non-durable 
goods between the two periods 
was more general in nature. Many 
soft goods areas have taken part 
in the steady rise in output for 
this economic sector. As the chart 
shows, both textile and apparel 
products and paper and _ allied 
products have shown gains of 
better than 7% between peaks. 

The sharp rise in manufactur- 
ing production during the first 
quarter of the year foretells fur- 
ther output increases for the sec- 
ond quarter. Under the impetus 
of rising business and consumer 
demand, and continuing stock 
accumulation, P.W. economists 
expect total manufacturing pro- 
duction to hit 155% of the 
1947-49 average by summer. 

The outlook for the second 
half, however, still remains very 
clouded. There are three reasons: 

e Much of the inventory ac- 
cumulation now taking place 
seems to be “hedge” oriented. 
Many P.A.’s report buying ahead 
on steel and other labor-sensitive 
commodities because of strikes 
which are threatened this sum- 
mer. Stock accumulation in many 
places is also being instituted to 
compensate for low inventory 
levels which were allowed to de- 


recession. The end to both of 
these accumulation phases by 
mid-year will have a negative 
effect on business ordering. 

e Possible strikes in_ steel, 
aluminum, and other key indus- 
trial areas could have a generally 
stifling effect on total output. 

e The start of production and 
formal introduction dates for the 
new U.S. “small” cars will defi- 
nitely hamper auto sales during 
the third quarter. Since the new 
models will be closest in price to 
the volume selling “low-priced” 
three, the resulting dip in auto 


Index Shows Production Hits Record High 


demand could be significant. 
For the longer-run, however, 
the manufacturing production 


outlook for the economy is bright. 
For it’s just those industries in 
the hard goods sector which have 
failed to bounce back in the cur- 
rent output upswing which will 
provide the impetus for a contin- 
uation of the manufacturing rise. 

The second phase of the cur- 
rent recovery, which should get 
into full swing by the end of the 
year, will be paced by those in- 
dustries which have been rela- 
tively slow in rebounding so far. 


A COMPARISON OF MANUFACTURING PRODUCTION PEAKS 
(December, 1956 & March, 1959--Seas. Adj. Rates) 
% Below 
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Transmission Belting 


COMPASS TRANSMISSION BELTS BY 


Goo 


belting job: Pulleys were only 


Centers were short. Conditions 
were oily. And to top it all, the transmission belt was 
also used as a brake on this new-type turning machine. 


Its Midwestern designers hopefully tried out several 
types of belting construction. But a single day was the 
best service they could get from any belt—until they 
talked it over with the G.T. M.—Goodyear Technical Man. 


a super-tough CoMPASS HD Corp 
belt. And how did it work? Users of this machine are 
getting 30- to 60-days’ 


service per belt — even when 


= 
GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS | 


A Cord-covering envelope of tough, 
elastic fabric resists wear 


B Multi-strand cords laid in a single 
plane carry the load. Cords on oppo 
site sides of belt axis are twisted in 
opposite directions to insure true 


C Thinner cross section permits longer 
life over smaller pulleys 


D, 


30 times the belt-life on belt-wrecking job 


the machine is turning out 800 commutators an hour. 


And that’s one more case where the G.T.M. has supplied 
important help in getting a good new idea off the 
ground. If you’d like to turn loose his famed problem- 
solving ability on a project of yours, contact him through 
your Goodyear Distributor—or by writing Goodyear, 
Industrial Products Division, Akron 16, Ohio. 

IT’S SMART TO DO BUSINESS with your Goodyear Distributor. 
He can give you fast, dependable service on Hose, V-Belts, 
Flat Belts and many other industrial rubber and nonrubber 
supplies. Look for him in the Yellow Pages under “Rubber 


Goods”’ or “Rubber Products.” 


roy 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


Compass—T.M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


Purchasing Week 


Watch ‘‘Goodyear Theater’’ on TV every other Monday evening. 


——— This Week's 
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Perspective 


A new boom is on that is reshaping the Washington political 
landscape. 

The advantage and initiative are slipping away from the 
Democrats to Republicans along with the rapid acceleration of 
business now blossoming after a session of wintry doubt. 

Democrats are befuddled. They’re almost helpless as they see 
the rug being pulled out from under their big spending ideas 
advanced at the beginning of the congressional session in Jan- 
uary with thoughts of the recession still fresh in mind. 

The turn of the economic wheel now is playing into the hands 
of President Eisenhower and the Republicans, who are preach- 
ing economy in government and a balanced budget. 

Republicans are becoming more emboldened. G.O.P. leaders 
from Congress and the Administration opened a crossfire on 
Democrats last week. For the first time, they attacked in force 
the Democratic contention that more federal direction and 
money are needed to spur business growth and match Russia’s 
economic expansion. 

Take a look at the latest figures on Gross National Product 
to understand the Republican optimism. These underscore that 
a new boom is indeed on—without any massive infusion of 
federal assistance. 

G.N.P. hit $465 billion for the first quarter of the year, sur- 
passing pre-recession peaks set in 1957. Even more fundamental 
to the political issue; this marked almost a 242% increase from 
the last quarter of 1958, or an annual rate of about 10%. 

To appreciate this figure, glance back at the record. The 
American economy traditionally has expanded at a 3% rate. 
The last few years it has been only 2%, or less. Democrats were 
arguing that a 5% expansion annually was needed. But the 
new G.N.P. rate is exactly double this figure. 

The only question seems to be how big a boom for 1959? 
Most government economists look for a good year, but not as 
rapid an expansion as occurred in 1955. But some feel the 
economy is “set to rip” and may break through a $500 million 
G.N.P. in the last quarter—a figure that was not expected to be 
reached until sometime in 1960. 


MAY 3 


The figures also pull the rug out from under Eisenhower’s 
anti-inflation crusade in one sense. The present expansion is 
taking place without noticeable inflation. Note that the cost of 
living remained stable in March. Eisenhower’s chief economic 
consultant, Dr. Raymond Saulnier, now is talking about the 
possibility that over-all price levels might remain generally stable 
for the next five years. 

But Democrats are hardest hit, being forced to rework their 
ideas. Emphasis is now being shifted ahead and they’re saying 
ways must be developed to prevent another serious downturn. 
They’re mindful that another business downturn next year would 
help their cause immeasurably at the polls. 

Democrats also are concentrating more than ever on the 
remaining high unemployment at present, although even this issue 
appears more likely than ever to slip away from them as business 
continues rising. 

e o ae 


The Commerce Department this week will begin another survey 
of some 2,000 firms on their inventory buying plans for the 
second and third quarters. Questionnaires are being mailed out 
May 1. Upon return, they'll be analyzed and the results pub- 
lished about mid-June. 

There’s talk now of putting the surveys on a quarterly basis 
instead of semi-annually because of the good results obtained 
to date. 


Weekly Production Records 


Week 
Ago 
2,557* 
133,202* 
25,895* 
8,092 
12,602* 
6,788 
28,268 
83.8 
160,250 
152,445 
90.1* 
249,383 
1,293* 
12,604 
371.3 


Latest 
Week 
2,583 
135,233 
26,144 
7,856 
12,833 
6,410 
27,491 
81.2 
170,273 
153,114 
93.6 
247,215 
1,325 
12,609 
314.3 


Year 
Ago 
1,270 
73,219 
16,655 
7,051 
10,901 
6,495 
24,531 
76.8 
137,976 
118,994 
87.8 
220,237 


Steel ingot, thous tons 

Autos, units 

Trucks, units 

Crude runs, thous bbl, daily aver 
Distillate fuel oil, thous bbl 

Residual fuel oil, thous bbl 

Gasoline, thous bbl 

Petroleum refineries operating rate, % 
Container board, tons 

Boxboard, tons 

Paper operating rate, % 

Lumber, thous of board ft 
Bituminous coal, daily aver thous tons 
Electric power, million kilowatt hours 
Eng const awards, mil $ Eng News-Rec 
*Revised 


11,107 
325.7 


1,160 
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Hard goods = 


Total 
Hard Goods 
Soft Goods 


Mar. Feb. Mar. % Y'‘rly 
1959 1959 1958 Chg. 


85.7 85.7 57.1 +50.1 
80.0 76.7 50.0 +60.0 
96.0 96.0 76.0 +26.3 
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Overtime Index 
High and Steady 


New York—Overtime, as 
measured by PURCHASING 
WEEK’S special Overtime Hour 
Index remained on a high, even 
keel in March—with indications 
of continued stability in April. 
The latest reading 85.7, (1956 
equals 100) while unchanged 
from the previous month, was 
actually a sharp 50% above the 
year-ago level. 

This index, specially designed 
by the P.W. economic staff for 
purchasing executives, is geared 
to forecast changes in employ- 
ment and economic activity weeks 
before the actual business curve 
turns up or down. 

A recent survey conducted by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
would tend to verify its reliability. 

The survey examined actual 
records of many industrial plants. 
It revealed that changes in hours 
led changes in employment in 62 
out of 74 instances where clearly 
matched turns in these two vari- 
ables were observable. 

A closer look at P.W.’s latest 
index report shows hard goods 
again making the better showing 
—though most soft goods are 
also in the plus column, when 
compared to year ago levels. 

The hard goods figure is par- 
ticularly striking. For all durable 
goods lines, March overtime was 
running a surprising 60% ahead 
of 1958. It was the somewhat 
lower 26% gain in soft goods 
that brought the economy-wide 
gain to the 50% figure above. 

An industry-by-industry break- 
down pinpoints where the biggest 
yearly improvements were lo- 
cated. As might be expected 
primary metals (+130%) led 
the pack—reflecting both im- 
provement in durable manufac- 
turing and the hedge buying to 
beat possible summer strikes. 

The sharp rise in electrical 
machinery (+100%) was also 
encouraging — lending credence 
to belief that the capital equip- 
ment lull is just about over. 

Rubber and textiles lead the 
soft goods group. Both these in- 
dustries have rebounded from 


poor early 1958 performances. 
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1959 


Overtime Hours of 


Manufacturing Production Workers Index 


1956 — 100 
Hard Goods 
Latest Month 
Month* Ago 
65.5 72.4 
90.9 87.9 
89.3 92.9 
80.6 77.8 
82.1 75.0 
73.3 73.3 
62.2 59.5 
76.9 76.9 
75.9 
82.6 


Ordnance & Accessories..... 
Lumber & Wood 

Furniture & Fixtures....... 
Stone, Clay & Glass........ 
Primary Metals 

Fabricated Metal Products .. 
Non Electric Machinery.... 
Electrical Machinery 
Transportation Equipment . 
Instruments 


Soft Goods 
90.9 
81.8 
100.0 
91.7 
91.3 
75.0 
91.3 
85.0 
114.3 
142.9 


Printing & Publishing 
Chemicals 

Petroleum & Coal Products. . 
Rubber Products 

Leather & Products 


Year 
Ago 
65.5 
66.7 
53.6 
61.1 
35.7 
53.3 
40.5 
38.5 
44.8 
52.2 


78.8 
63.6 
65.4 
75.0 
76.1 
71.9 
78.3 
60.0 
46.4 
85.7 


* Latest month is February, 1959. 


McGraw-Hill Indexes 


Latest 
Month 


Basic Chemicals Price Index 112.3 
Chemical Week 


1947 = 100 


Construction Cost Index 
Engineering News-Record 
1913 = 100 


Electrical Materials Cost Index 


Electrical Construction & Maintenance 
November 1951 = 100 


Metalworking Products Price Index. . 


American Machinist 
1947 — 100 


Non-ferrous Metals Price Index 
Engineering & Mining Journal 
1922-24 — 100 


Petroleum Refinery Products Price 


Averages Index 
National Petroleum News 
January 1957 = 100 


Plant Maintenance Cost Index 


Factory 
1947 = 100 


Month 
Ago 
112.0 
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 Lrowse Minds 
CNG: 


The latest refinement in a long-tested, proved 
and improved explosion-proof combination 
Motor Starter & Circuit Breaker, this new 
Crouse-Hinds Condulet® EPC-M59 brings you 
tomorrow’s convenience, dependability and 
safety at yesterday’s prices. 
Designed to conform with the National Elec- 
trical Code requirements for Class I, Groups C 
and D; Class II, Groups E, F and G; and Class 
III, it provides for built-in breathers and drains se ; 
... built-in push-button stations, selector switch fil. iil. 
and pilot lights . . . seven taper-tapped conduit 
entrances . . . starter below breaker for safe, 
easy maintenance . . . compact design to permit 
a greater number of controls in any given area. 
Now available in 7” and 9” sizes for Sizes 1 
and 2 starter combinations. For more detailed 
information consult your Crouse-Hinds dis- 
tributor, or any of the offices listed below. 


CROUSEQAHINDS 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
Crouse-Hinds Company of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ont 
Crouse-Hinds Instrument Company, Inc., Silver Spring, Maryland 

@ CONDULET® ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT (Explosion-Proot and Conventional) @ FLOODLIGHTING 

@ TRAFFIC CONTROL SYSTEMS @ AIRPORT LIGHTING and WEATHER MEASURING EQUIPMENT 
These products are sold exclusively through electrical distributors. For application engineering help, contact 
one of the following offices: Atlanta Baton Rouge Birmingham Boston Bufialo Charlotte Chicago 
Cincinnati Cleveland Corpus Christi Dallas Denver Detroit Houston Indianapolis 
Kansas City Los Angeles Milwaukee New Orleans New York Omaha Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Portland, Ore. St. Louis St. Paul Salt Lake City San Francisco Seattle Tulsa Washington 

Resident Representatives; Albany Baltimore Reading, Pa. Richmond, Va. 


Civil Service Overhauls Standards 
Of Qualifications for Federal P.A.'s 


Standards Serve as Basis for Hiring, Promoting 
Various Classifications of Procurement Officers 


(Continued from page 1) 
the higher pay levels, business experience and familiarity with 
markets, transportation, lead timing, and general business methods 


of operation. 


New work definitions were completed last June for the five 
classifications of contracting officers, recommending specialized 
knowledge for negotiating contracts. They cover 6,000 employees. 

The commission now is revamping job specifications for pro- 
curement officers who deal mainly in bid-purchasing and materials 
stores handling. These specs cover some 9,000 employees. 


In addition, new qualification 
specialists and procurement offi- 
cers will be issued. The effect of 
these new qualifications will be to 
move a number of procurement 
officers into the contracting spe- 
cialist class. 

This will be the first time that 
specifications and qualification 
standards are spelled out for con- 
tracting specialists, who were 
covered only incidentally in the 
old purchasing series classifica- 
tions. In addition, the new specs 
take into account the high degree 
of specialization required at the 
higher levels of procurement offi- 
cers in Grades 9 through 12 than 
old specs. 

Salary for Grade 9 ranges frem 
$5,985 to $6,885 a. year. For 
Grade 12 pay scales range up to 
$9,530, and at Grade 15 go as 
high as $13,970. 

These are some of the most 
important excerpts from the ten- 
tative qualifications being sug- 
gested for these positions: 

Contract Negotiator—For GS- 
12 and above, experience to deal 
with many different and involved 
questions of law, industrial fi- 
nancing, contingent conditions, 
patents and royalties, etc.; and ex- 
perience utilizing the services of 
specialists such as attorneys, cost 
analysts, production specialists, 
engineers, and accountants to set- 
tle the technical aspects of such 
questions. 

Contractor Administrator — 
Experience which required the 
abilities to interpret terms of con- 
tracts or agreements dealing with 
the buying, selling, leasing, or 
using of items, equipment, ma- 
terial, or services; to determine 
the extent of obligation of one or 
more parties to such terms; and 
to decide what has to be done to 
assure satisfactory compliance to 
the contracts. At GS-9 and above, 
contracts become more complex 
and involved with emphasis on 
such considerations as adminis- 
trative overhead, production 
costs, facilities acquisition, spare 
parts provisioning, subcontracting 
and purchasing systems and pro- 
cedures, etc. 

Procurement Agent—Experi- 
ence which, 1. provided a good 


California Rejects Bill 
To Permit Foreign Buys 


Sacramento, Calif.—The Cali- 
fornia legislature is not inclined 
to make any major changes in 
the state law prohibiting public 
agencies from buying foreign- 
made goods. 

An assembly committee re- 
jected a bill to allow purchase of 
foreign products and materials by 
public agencies when the price is 
10% or more less than the low- 
est bid by a U. S. producer. 

Authors of the bill said the 

imary benefit probably would 
in turned up in purchase of 
hydro-electric power equipment. 


e 


requirements for both contract 


knowledge of the methods and 
practices involved in buying, sell- 
ing, or leasing of items, equip- 
ment, material, or services; and, 
2. required the ability to relate 
costs of production, marketing, 
and/or distribution to the quality 
and price of items, etc. For higher 
graded positions the experience 
must clearly demonstrate a good 
knowledge of current trends in 
industrial and technological de- 
velopments and a thorough un- 
derstanding of production, dis- 
tribution, and marketing patterns 
in specific commodity fields. 
Procurement Analyst—Experi- 
ence in industry or government 
which has provided, 1. knowledge 
of the laws, policies, réBulations, 


procedures, etc., controlling gov- 
ernment procurement of items, 
equipment, material, or services; 
and 2. ability to analyze pro- 
posed or completed procurement 
proposals and determine the suf- 
ficiency or appropriateness of 
such major considerations as 
avorable market conditions, pres- 
ence of suitable supply sources, 
flexibility of specifications, rea- 
sonableness of price, etc. 

Procurement Officer—Experi- 
ence in one or a combination of 
contract and procurement func- 
tions, i.e., contract negotiation, 
contract administration, contract 
termination, procurement by com- 
petetive procedures, or analysis 
of procurement programs. 


New Jersey P.A. Testing 
Small Cars for Fleets 


Trenton, N. J.—New Jersey’s 
purchasing director, Charles F. 
Sullivan, is determining the feasi- 
bility of small car use in state 
fleets. 

Sullivan has assigned a Stude- 
baker Lark and an American 
Rambler to two bureaus. 

“The initial cost difference be- 
tween these smaller cars and ‘Big 
Three’ models is very slim,” he 
explained. “Therefore, we have 
decided to test the smaller models 
for about five or six months to 
see if economies warrant a swing 
to small car fleets.” 
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What you should know about 


“manufacturer’s joints” in Union Bozes. 


Ore corner is more important than 
the rest: where your corrugated shipping 
container is held together. This “‘hinge’’, 
or manufacturer’s joint, often holds the 
key to your box’s performance. 

As the illustrations show, manufacturer’s 
joints comprise three basic types: taped, 
stitched, and glued-lap. Each does a special 
job. Knowing which to use, and when, calls 
for a detailed analysis of your product and 
how it will be shipped. 

Union Box engineers will be glad to 
make such a study for you. This is part of 
Union’s complete structural design service. 
These fundamentals, however, are excellent 


guides: 


Many shippers 
prefer tape 


Tape is generally gum- 
backed, reinforced kraft 
paper or cloth, having high 


tear strength, especially in 
the lengthwise direction. 
Tapes are 2, 2% and 3 


Taped Joint 
Coutside) 


inches wide and come in varying grades 
depending on degree of strength required. 
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‘Double Bottom’ Trucking 
Termed Great Success 


carriers are nearing completion 
of an experiment in “double bot- 
tom” trucking—one tractor pull- 
ing two trailers—(see photo left) 
and have already termed it a 
“complete success.” 


Truckers and Waterway Operators 
New York—Six leading motor To Attack Volume Piggyback Rates 


In Effect Since Last Month, Rates Still Under 
I.C.C. Investigation of Rails’ Plan Ill and IV 


Washington—Truck and waterway operators will launch ll- 
= - have —_ conducted | Out — roy: freight forwarder ‘hiaes rates on clenvtaeh die. 
on the New York Thruway and| ments when the I.C.C. reopens hearings on the t i 
the Massachusetts Turnpike. The | this week. ’ eee 
carriers involved were Spector} These rates apply largely on movements between New York 
Freight System, Denver-Chicago Chicago and Chicago and Los Angeles and Northwest phen They 
ty Trucking Co., John Vogel, Inc.,| were allowed to go into effect last month, pending completion of 
EA Western Express Co., C & E|the commission’s investigation of the railroads’ Plan III and Plan IV 
“DOUBLE BOTTOM” TRUCKING is expected to affect economies, thereby | Trucking Corp., and Red Star Ex-| piggyback operations. 


strengthening the competitive position of the motor carrier industry. press Lines. Morris Forgash, president of U.S. Freight Co., the nation’s largest 
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Advantages: no projections. In stacking, 
boxes lie flat, rock less. Also, entire in- 
terior area of box can be used. The taped 
joint is continuous, too...seals out dust 
and dirt. And it folds to make a true 
box corner. 

On the other hand, tape is frequently 
more expensive than other manufacturer’s 
joints. It can be adversely affected by 
moisture also. In some cases, tape may 
interfere with printing. 


The sturdy stitch 


Frequently used for heavy items like canned 
goods, this joint uses steel staples driven 
from the outside of the box 
panel. It is probably the 
strongest “‘hinge’’, gives 
the most positive closure, 
and is not affected by mois- 
ture or cold. It is usually 
the least expensive. 


_ Stitched Joint 
The closure, however, is (outside) 


not continuous. And, since the metal 
stitches may protrude inside the box, this 
joint is normally not recommended for 
fragile and prone-to-scratch articles. 


should you examine first? 


The diagonal stitched joint shown 
is a typical arrangement. Others 
include vertical, horizontal, and double 
stitching. 


Glued lap...the versatile joint 


Flap may be adhered either to the inside or 
outside of the box, and to the end or side 
panel. Inside-flap gluing is the most pop- 
ular. It is the only joint which leaves a 
completely uninterrupted exterior printing 
surface. 

Like the taped joint, the 
glued lap joint is contin- 
uous... forms a true fold. 
Performance under adverse 
moisture conditions is 


questionable. Also, inside- id 
lap does not give 100% Glued Lapvoint 
clear inside-packing area. inside) 


Take full advantage of Union’s accumu- 
lated knowledge in constructing and 
recommending manufacturer’s joints for 
shippers in every industry. Consistently 
well-engineered features such as these offer 
the surest protection for your product and 
your shipping investment. 


Write for Union's free, informative booklet ‘Manufacturing Corrugated Boxes.” 


UNION BOXES 


UNION BAG-CAMP PAPER Corporation 


233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7,N. Y. 


Factories: Savannah, Ga.; Trenton, N.J.; Chicago, Ill.; Lakeland, Fla. 

Sales Offices: Eastern Division—1400 E. State Street, Trenton, N.J. 
Southern Division—P.O. Box 570, Savannah, Ga.; P.O. Box 454, Lakeland, Fla. 
Western Division—4545 W. Palmer, Chicago, Ill. 
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freight forwarder, discussing the 
importance and gigantic growth 
of piggyback last week, said that 
much depends on the forthcoming 
L.C.C. decision regarding the 
basic concepts of Plan III and 
Plan IV piggyback. 

These plans involve the use of 
railroad and/or shipper owned 
equipment interchangeable be- 
tween truckers and railroads. 


See Equipment Increase 


Addressing a meeting of the 
National Petroleum Association 
in Cleveland, Forgash declared 
that a favorable decision will push 
piggyback operations to such 
heights of traffic volume as to 
require “an equipment supply 
dwarfing the present $1.5 billion 
investment in railroad cars owned 
privately by shippers.” 

The growth of piggyback is 
highlighted by latest industry re- 
ports disclosing a 56.6% increase 
in piggyback in the first 14 weeks 
of this year as compared with the 
same period in 1958. 

The forwarder executive at- 
tributed this tremendous rise in 
piggyback operations to the vol- 
ume rate concepts now before the 
I.C.C. and under attack by truck- 
ers and waterway operators. 

Lists Six Points 

Forgash contended that the 
new piggyback plans are not con- 
trary to the National Transporta- 
tion Policy laid down by Con- 
gress and listed six points to back 
up this opinion. 

1. Piggyback Plans III and IV 
represent “coordination” as pro- 
vided for by law, rather than 
“substitution” of one mode for 
the other, not provided for by 
statute. 

2. The changed pricing meth- 
ods of these plans offer simplicity 
of rate structure any shipper can 
understand. “They enable the 
shipper to determine his transport 
costs without the aid of a slide 
rule, a cost analyst, and a law- 
yer.” 

3. They offer the prospect of 
lower transport costs to the 
shipper-public, as against lesser 
cost-cutting afforded truckers 
alone by Plan I piggyback. (This 
plan involves trucker-owned trail- 
ers and trucker-billed freight 
hauled aboard rail flatcars.) 

4. The growth of private car- 
riage can be arrested by using the 
profit incentive of the shippers 
themselves. (Private carriage is 
now estimated at more than 70% 
of gross highway ton miles.) 

5. Interchange between rail- 
roads and trucking companies of 
shipper-owned equipment will 
remove increasing rehandling 
charges. 

6. Standardization of containers 
will prove an inevitable approach 
to cost cutting once interchange 
between trucking and rail com- 


panies reaches a large volume. 
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P.A.'s Hash Out Reciprocity Pros and Cons 


Minneapolis—‘“We practice it because 
if you don’t, someone else will—and 
they'll steal your business.” 

“We think it’s a nasty word. We’re not 
married to any supplier.” 

The subject was reciprocity. The 
speakers were among 50 purchasing agents 
kicking around ideas at a pre-meeting 
huddle of the Twin Cities Association of 
Purchasing Agents meeting April 15. 

James R. Loeffler, Cargill, Inc., mod- 
erated the session. In his experience at 
Cargill, he said, there had been only 
one example of reciprocal buying. “And, 
believe me, I’m against it,” Loeffler said 
to the group. 

Generally, the huddling purchasing 
agents seemed to agree with Loeffler. A 
call for the advantages of reciprocal buy- 
ing produced few comments from the 
group, but the negatives flowed fast and 
furious: 

“Salesmen feel they have the account 
sewed up and service falls off as a result,” 
said Frank Henderson, McGill Co. 


“We've tried to stay away from reciprocal 
buying as much as possible.” 

“The purchasing man tends to over- 
look competitive merchandise when a 
reciprocal arrangement is made,” Loef- 
fler said. 

“It reduces the knowledge of the pur- 
chasing department,” another P.A. com- 
mented. “Salesmen won’t come back once 
the word gets around that you’re dealing 
with only one supplier.” 

Asked for a show of hands, about a 
dozen of the 50 men present admitted to 
reciprocal buying arrangements. But 
some of the dozen were the most out- 
spoken against the practice. 

P.A.’s tended to blame sales or top 
management for forcing them into un- 
sound buying practices through reci- 
procity. 

Reciprocity, it was generally agreed at 
the close of the meeting, is okay—if you 
can be sure of good service, a good price, 
and good quality merchandise. The 
problem is to be sure. 


A tollle of tnk can cost 


Little items, unusual items can cost a fabulous 


amount of time, money and effort if they must 


go through all the detail and operating expense 
of normal purchasiiig department procedure. 
Baltimore Business Forms ‘Petty Purchase 
Form” makes the purchase of incidental 


supplies a simple, practical procedure. Ask your 
Baltimore Business Forms representative about 


this economical way to cut red tape. Or write to 
us today for information and samples. 


Baltimore Business Forms 


THE BALTIMORE BUSINESS FORMS COMPANY 
3130 Frederick Avenue, Baltimore 29, Md. 


New England P.A.s, Boston Salesmen 


Sound Off on Mutual 


Boston—New England purchasing 
agents and Boston sales executives got 
together April 13 for a spirited evaluation 
of mutual problems. 

The program featured a panel discus- 
sion covering such topics as prices, visit- 
ing hours, and how much a salesman 
really knows about the product he’s sell- 
ing. But occasional interruptions from the 
floor further livened the proceedings of 
the discussion. 

One unnamed salesman urged: “I want 
to see a statement of company policy 
tacked on the wall of every purchasing 
waiting room.” Then he added: “The 
company also should make telephones 
available for salesmen to make local calls 
while waiting.” 

The panel on evaluation of sales and 
purchasing problems featured three repre- 
sentatives of both sides with E. P. Brooks, 
dean of M.I.T.’s School of Industrial 
Management as moderator. The purchas- 
ing panelists included: Daniel G. Dono- 
van, of Pepperell Mfg. Co.; Louis A. 
Little, of Simonds Saw & Steel; and Rob- 
ert S. Mullen, of Harvard University. The 
sales side was defended by Andrew E. 
Bubser of International Salt; Robert W. 
Jarvis, of United Shoe Machinery Corp.; 
and Herbert C. Williamson, of General 
Fireproofing. 

The audience included 375 members 
of the New England Purchasing Agents 
Association and the Boston Sales Execu- 
tives Club. 

Brooks started the ball rolling with, 
“What factors other than price should 
enter into a sale?” 

P.A. Mullen answered that the right 
price includes: right quality, right quan- 
tity, right time, right service, and then 
the right price. 

Salesman Williamson countered with, 
“What is price?” A producer, he said, 
does not arrive at his price by chance; 
a producer must consider overhead, sell- 
ing cost, and fair profit before arriving at 
price. 

P.A. Donovan said most salesmen think 
a P.A. buys on price only. The seller 
should have respect for a buyer’s judg- 


Louisville P.A.’s Queried 
About Type of Education 


Necessary for Purchasing 


Louisville, Ky.—Nearly three-fourths 
of the members of the Louisville Purchas- 
ing Agents Association believe they could 
do a better job had they the benefit of a 
“different education.” 

Seventy-two per cent replied “yes” in 

answer to a special query submitted to the 
association membership last month. And 
what type of education they consider most 
beneficial now was indicated in the sub- 
jects listed in answering a query concern- 
ing what type of educational background 
they would require of a new man in their 
departments. 
_ Business administration and engineer- 
ing were most frequently mentioned as 
part of the training believed necessary. 
Other top-listed courses included: account- 
ing, purchasing, law, marketing, liberal 
arts, and finance. 

Less than 5% of the group considered 
a high school education sufficient to meet 
present day requirements of the purchas- 
ing function. 

On-the-job training for a new man in 
purchasing should include an orientation 
program to familiarize him with the role 
purchasing plays in the over-all operation 
of his company, a majority of the survey 
replies suggested. 

In a previous special questionnaire, 
84% of the Louisville association P.A.’s 
said they believe management now has a 
measurably higher regard for the purchas- 
ing function now than it had for purchas- 
ing Only five years ago. 
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Problems at Meet 


ment and integrity especially if he says he 
can buy it cheaper, he added. 

Salesman Bubser parried Brooks’ sec- 
ond question, “What about visiting hours 
and appointments?” with “What is a rou- 
tine call?” Bubser said a routine call is 
one when you have nothing new to offer 
and there is no trouble with this account. 
Bubser said if a salesman has nothing new 
to offer the P.A., he should stay away 
from his office. 

If it’s a routine call it’s an unnecessary 
call, P.A. Little emphasized. 

Answering a question from the audi- 
ence on circumventing the P.A., Little 
said: “If you can’t sell the P.A. you can’t 
circumvent him.” 

Salesman Williamson said most sales- 
men want to follow the rules, but they also 
want to know that they are talking to the 
man who can make the decision to buy. If 
he is not sure, the salesmen then circum- 
vents the P.A., he added. 


FOR 
BETTER 


REFLECTORS 
a USE 


ALUMINUM 


For the best reflectors in lighting fix- 
tures, specify Alcoa® Lighting Sheet. 
This lightweight, easy-to-handle sheet 
is made in both diffuse and specular 
reflecting surfaces and it is available 
through Alcoa’s Jobbing Division and 
Alcoa Distributors. It has the famous 
Alzak® finish, Alcoa’s unique treat- 
ment that defies corrosion and pro- 
duces excellent, lasting reflectivity. For 
more information, call your nearest 
Alcoa sales office. 


FREE TO MANUFACTURERS. In addi- 
tion to such “standard” items as light- 
ing sheet, Alcoa’s Jobbing Division has 
the world’s finest aluminum fabricating 
facilities for subcontracting to your 
order any aluminum components for 
anything you make. A sixteen-page 
booklet describes how these facilities 
can save you tooling-up costs, lighten 
your production load and generally 
cost less than if you shouldered the 
whole job yourself. For your copy, 
write or clip and mail the coupon. 


Your Guide to the Best in Aluminum Value 


: “ atcoa &. 
i 2 ALUMI UAA 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
1869-D Alcoa Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


Please send my free copy of Alcoa Aluminum 
Fabricating Facilities. 


For Exciting Drama Watch 
‘Alcoa Theatre,”’ 
Alternate Mondays, NBC-TV, 
and “Alcoa Presents,”” 
Every Tuesday, ABC-TV 


Name_ 

Title__ 

Company_ 

Address__ , —= 
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Aluminum Transit Concrete Mixer 
Designed; Increases Legal Payload 


Kaiser Aluminum and Construction Machinery Co.'s 
Joint Research Program Perfected the 7-Yd. Mixer 


Waterloo, lowa—Joint research and development efforts and a 
year of field tests have produced aluminum transit concrete mixers 
two-thirds the weight of steel models. 

Two firms are operating fleets of aluminum mixers in Seattle and 
Spokane, Wash. North Star Sand & Gravel Co., Seattle, and Central 
Pre-Mix Co., Spokane, report savings in time, labor, fuel, and main- 
tenance. 

Kaiser Aluminum and Construction Machinery Co. of Waterloo 
utilize a tough weldable aluminum alloy in the C.M.C. “Transcrete.” 
The seven-yard aluminum mixer weighs 4,600 lb. compared to 
nearly 7,000 lb. for a conven- 


2 Resistor Firms Sign Cooperative Agreement 


Philadelphia — Two non-com- 
petitive resistor producers have 
teamed up to gain distribution 
and production benefits for their 
customers. Chicago Telephone 
Supply Corp. Elkhart, Ind., and 
International Resistance Co., 
Philadelphia, have signed a no- 
time limit, cooperation agree- 
ment for production and market- 
ing of resistors. 

Under the agreement, C.T-S. 
has named I.R.C. its sales agent 
for distributor, military, and in- 
dustrial controls and replacement 
parts through distributors. In ad- 
dition to these domestic agree- 
ments, I.R.C.’s foreign licensees 


will add C.T.S.’s variable resistors 
to their production lines. 

To assist in carrying out these 
agreements, C.T.S. has purchased 
I.R.C.’s variable resistor plant in 
Asheville, N.C. The plant will 
continue to turn out both com- 
panies’ variable resistors. 


Bemis Bro. Plant to Make 
Polyethylene Liner, Bags 


Union City, Calif.— Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co. has started construction 
here of a new plastic bag plant 
for extrusion of polyethylene 
liners and for manufacture of 


plain and printed polyethylene 
bags. 

The facilities will produce a 
wide range of polyethylene bags 
and Bemis’ patented products, 
Fine-Weld bags and Flip-Close 
bags. Operations at the plant are 
scheduled to begin about June 1 
of this year. 


Turco Division Expands 


Los Angeles—Turco Products, 
Inc., has expanded its Chem-Mill 
Division to handle marketing of 
specialized coatings for aircraft 
and missile fields and other in- 
dustry. Chem Mill’s new respon- 
sibility is in addition to the regu- 
lar Chem-Mill coatings line. 


tional seven-yard steel model. 
Emphasizing weight savings, 
Kaiser Aluminum and Construc- 
tion Machinery pointed out that 
its mixer will allow increased 
legal payloads in states where 
load limits are exceptionally low. 

Aluminum was used in all 
parts except the drive train and 
mixer controls. Heavy-duty alum- 
inum chutes weigh 60% less than 
steel shutes, providing quicker 
and easier handling. 

Keeping the same basic design 
of its steel mixers, C.M.C can 
offer aluminum mixers in truck 
engine and separate engine drive 
in four, five, five and a half, six, 
and seven-yard sizes. 


Fibreboard Expands 
Pulp, Paperboard Mill 


San Francisco — Fibreboard 
Paper Products Corp. will expand 
its San Joaquin pulp and paper- 
board mill at Antioch, Calif. A 
multi-million dollar program in- 
cludes a third paperboard ma- 
chine, pulp processing system, 
and raw material handling equip- 
ment. 

The new mill, adjacent to pre- 
sent Fibreboard units, will add 
72,000 tons to the annual ca- 
pacity of the San Joaquin opera- 
tion, bringing the total annual 
capacity to over 200,000 tons. 
Completion of the mill is sched- ROD 
uled in about 14 months. 


TUBING (rigid) 


Alcoa Expanding Plant 
Making Food Jar Caps 


Richmond, Ind.—To meet 


Diameter: 4%” to 7%" 
in various lengths 


0.D. %” to 12” 
1.D. %" to 6%” 
depending on 0.D. 


TEFLON ‘ 
STOCK SIZES f 
AVAILABLE 


° 


For 100% Controlled Quality 
—Specify POLYPENCO” 


...a complete range of TEFLON* 


ciner TFE Fluorocarbon Stock Shapes 


SHEET 
peak demand and expand its Thickness: Ag” to 2” 
screw-on caps for the baby food Sizes: 12” x 12”, 24” x 24", 
jar market, Aluminum Co. of and 48” x 48” 
America will erect $1 million TAPE 


extension to its plant here. 

Facilities will include a high- 
speed production line and related 
equipment in the 35,000 sq. ft. 
extension. The new addition will 
handle future demand. 

Alcoa says its new cap offers 
positive resealing of jars and 
eliminates the drop-off hazard. 


Dixie Cup Expands Plant, 
Adds 40% More Space 


Anaheim, Calif.—Seeking 
40% additional operating space 
to broaden its production line, 
the Dixie Cup Division of Ameri- 
can Can Co. will spend $1 mil- 
lion-plus for expanding its plant. 

When completed later this year, 
the new facilities will add 112,- 
500 sq. ft. for manufacturing, or 
21% more than the present 93,- 
000 sq. ft. It will bring total 
plant footage— for manufactur- 
ing, warehousing, offices, and 
other purposes—to nearly 300,- 
000 sq. ft. 
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Thickness: .001” te .125” 
Widths: 4” to 18” 
Ten fade-proof colors 


SPAGHETTI! TUBING 
AWG sizes 30 to 0. 
Thin and regular wall thickness 
Ten fade-proof colors for coding 


THIN WALL TUBING 
1.D. %” to 1’ 
Wall thickness: .030” to .050” 


ROUND AND SQUARE BEADING 
Round: Diam. .030” to .150” 
Square: .020” to .156” 

across the sides 


You make the most of the valuable properties of TFE fluorocarbon resin products 
when you specify POLYPENCO. The reason? All stock produced by The 
Polymer Corporation of Pennsylvania is inspected and tested from the raw 
material to the finished product. Thus, constant electrical and physical properties, 
and maximum dimensional stability are maintained. 


New, exclusive Ultrasonic testing provides quick, dependable detection of internal 
voids and flaws to assure you uniformly dense shapes ‘clear through” for cost 
saving production and reliable finished products. 


POLYPENCO Teflon rod, tubing, sheet and tape are available nation-wide in the 
sizes to meet your requirements. Custom fabrication is also available, if desired. 


POLYPENCO’s engineering staff’stands ready to help you solve any specific 
problem. For their assistance_or for technical information and purchase specifica- 
tions write to The Polymer Corporation of Pa., Department CB, Reading, Pa. 


Prompt Delivery from Sales Representatives and Distributors coast-to-coast. 


Visit Polymer Booth No. 315 7 f ; | ‘ 
Design Engineering Show, Philadelphia | j | j j 
May 25 to 28 i ; Y 4 Py 
The Polymer Corporation of Penna. ¢ Reading, Pa. POLY PENCO* 
Export: Polypenco, lnc., Reading, Pa., U.S.A. is , : a ye 


* DuPont Trademark for fluorocarbon resins 
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Greater Recognition? We ve Got It 


~ ONE time or another most of us are guilty of “wishing” for greater 

recognition. And no one, so far as we are concerned, can convince 
us that it is bad to want more and more recognition. However, it is futile to be 
wishing or struggling for something we already have in hand. 

It brings to mind the story of the man who had received a promotion and 
was determined to sell his home and move to a new home that would reflect 
more his new financial position in life. He instructed his wife to start looking 
for a new place and he had an “expert” draft an attention-getting advertise- 
ment, extolling the virtues of the old homestead. Two days later he received 
an urgent telephone call from his wife reporting she had learned of “just the 
place for us, it has everything we want in a house.” She proceeded to read 
the very advertisement friend husband had placed for the old home. And she 
was right; the house did have everything they wanted. The only trouble was 
they had failed to recognize it. 

Maybe there’s a similarity when we think of winning top management’s 
recognition of the importance of purchasing. E. F. Andrews, a former 
N.A.P.A. president and now in the purchasing department of Alleghany- 
Ludlum Steel Co., jolted a New Jersey audience the other night when he 
bluntly declared that all of today’s hue and cry for greater recognition is no 
different than it was 20 years ago. To prove it he read a 1936 report stating, in 
effect that purchasing is deserving of “greater stature.” 

Mr. Andrews was speaking of the important role purchasing already plays 
in industry and while he did not quote this statement, it fits the picture: 

“The business of buying today is an undertaking more complicated, more 
efficient, and more responsible than it was a few years ago when its importance 
was unrecognized or ignored. Its further development is inevitable, for indus- 
try has awakened to the fact that there is no greater or more certain source of 
profit than sound buying.” 

Isn’t that a pretty good summary of how purchasing is pictured today when 
we talk of greater stature? The fact of the matter is, though, that statement 
was published in 1928, 31 years ago. The same volume, Principles of 
Scientific Purchasing, included this pertinent comment: “The purchasing 
problem is one of the most interesting and most important subjects in connec- 
tion with an industry. The purchaser is one of the big key men in an organ- 
ization. . . his opportunities for aiding in the success and upbuilding of the 
business of which he is part are second to none.” 

Mr. Andrews was more emphatic in his declaration that purchasing does 
not have to fight for top management’s recognition. The reason, he said, was 
that purchasing already has it. He put it this way: 

“Top management already has bought the idea that purchasing is important; 
the only thing that remains is for us to make delivery.” 

Pretty sound advice, isn’t it? 
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Your Follow-Up File 


Title Indicates Proficiency 


Cleveland, Ohio 

I was interested in the replies to 
your “PURCHASING WEEK Asks You 
... question (“It has been suggested 
that a title or degree similar to the 
C.P.A. title be adopted as a method 
of adding additional professional recog- 
nition to the purchasing field. How do 
you feel about this?”, April 13, p. 11). 

I would say that it would, if it signi- 
fied proficiency in such fields as: mar- 
ket and cost analysis; commercial law; 
inventory analysis; business adminis- 
tration; mechanics and _ hydraulics; 
physics and chemistry; mathematics; 
and accounting procedures. Knowledge 
in all these subjects would be neces- 
sary. 

Certainly the above list does not in- 
dicate anything but fundamentals. I 
am assuming that a basic liberal arts 
education would be a requirement. 

A knowledge of recent trends in re- 
search and development—modern de- 
sign plus advantages gained by the use 
of computers, modern punch card and 
tape operation would be a must in 
modern purchasing. 

F. E. Cameron 
Purchasing Agent 
Park Drop Forge Co. 


Copies Are Available 


Rahway, N. J. 

You quoted in your editorial (“Initi- 

ative, Judgment, Imagination Belong,” 

April 6, p. 8) from the government’s 

booklet, “Procurement Handbook.” Is 
this new and are copies available? 

Thomas Parise 

Purchasing Agent 

Allen Industries, Inc. 


e This 271-page handbook (pa- 
per cover) was issued this year. 
Copies are available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., at $1.50 
each. 


Wants P.W.’s 1958 Index 
Netcong, N. J. 


Please send me your 1958 PURCHAS- 
ING WEEK index. 

I would like to thank you for this 
magazine as your articles are very in- 
teresting and are of much assistance in 
making our purchasing decisions. 

J. H. Holden 
Assistant Purchasing Agent 
Ludlow Papers, Inc. 


© Copies of this index are avail- 
able without charge. If you 
would like one, just write to: The 
Editor, Purchasing Week, 330 
West 42 St., New York 36, N. Y. 


Received 24 Replies 


Macon, Georgia 

During November you published 
my request for information on suc- 
tion cups to pick up wood fibre acousti- 
cal tile (“Where Can I Buy?”). 

I received 24 replies to my request 
and was tremendously pleased, im- 
pressed, and grateful for the interest 
the readers of PURCHASING WEEK 
showed. Many thanks to you and to 
the people who wrote. 

We have been unable to solve our 
problem because the wood fibre tile 


is too porous to support enough suc- 
tion to lift the title. 

B. A. Hettel 

Purchasing Agent 

Armstrong Cork Co. 


Other Reprints Wanted 


St. Louis Park, Minn. 

I would appreciate receiving three 

reprints of “There Are many Meth- 

ods of Meeting Your Duplicating Prob- 

lems” (March 30, p. 12) for distribu- 
tion in our organization. 

John D. Hane 

Supervisor of Purchasing 

City of St. Louis Park 


Quincy, Mass. 

In your March 30 issue you printed 
a survey of duplication methods and 
equipment. 

If you have any reprints available on 
similar surveys printed in previous is- 
sues, would you send me one copy of 
each. 

C. W. MacRae 
Purchasing Agent 
Boston Gear Works 


© Reprints are also available of 
copying machine article asked for 
below. 


Freehold, N. J. 

May I have six copies of “What You 

Should Know About Truck Leasing” 
(April 6, p. 13). 

Walter Kohlage 

Purchasing Agent 

A. & M. Karagheusian, Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 

I enjoyed the truck leasing article 

and would appreciate receiving three 
copies. 

Robert F. Ceisler 

Research Assistant 

Institutional Department 

Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co. 


Liked Copy Machine Story 


Alhambra, Calif. 

We would appreciate receiving a re- 

print of “Select your Copying Machine 

After Studying These Detailed De- 

scriptions (Sept. 29, p. 19) to help us 

complete our study of copying ma- 
chines. 

H. F. Curran 

Manager of Purchasing 

Wintroath Pumps 

Division of Worthington Corp. 


Burlington, Vt. 

Please forward five copies of this 
reprint. 

P. W. Emery 

Purchasing Department 

International Business Machines Corp. 


To Our Readers 


This is your column. Write on 
any subject you think will interest 
purchasing executives. While your 
letters should be signed, if you pre- 
fer we'll publish them anonymously. 

Send your letters to: “Your 
Follow-Up File,” PURCHASING 
WEEK, 330 West 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y. 


so, how—what 


“Vendor loyalty definitely should be 


N. A. Schowalter 
West Bend Aluminum Co. 
West Bend, Wis. 


PURCHASING WEEK Asks You... . 


In seeking and maintaining competitive sources, 
should loyalty to a supplier be considered? If 


constitutes vendor 


R. K. Swander 
Heath Co., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


loyalty? 


“I firmly believe in vendor loyalty— 
to a certain point! Any vendor-vendee 
relationship must be mutually beneficial 
or it will not endure. No matter how 
long or profitable the tenure of an asso- 
ciation, purchasing people cannot avoid 
a continuing search for new suppliers 
who can produce as good or better an 
item at a lower cost—and within rea- 
sonable delivery schedules.” 


considered in seeking and maintaining 
competitive prices. The best way to 
bring about vendor loyalty is through 
excellent customer-supplier  relation- 
ship. Keep your vendor informed as to 
the purchasing department’s needs in the 
way of special service and delivery. 
Bring your quality problems to him early 


and before there is an avalanche of complaints. Make the vendor 
realize he is carrying the responsibility to keep prices competitive.” 


M. R. Leath 
Madison Throwing Co., Inc. 
Madison, N. C. 


“Loyalty to a supplier should be con- 
sidered if he has been loyal to you. The 
loyal supplier is one who has kept you 
informed of all improvements and appli- 
cations of his product and whose service, 
quality, and price have been equal or 
better than his competitors. The pur- 
chasing agent should never allow him- 
self to become complacent with his 


supplier and should seek and maintain competitive sources.” 


G. L. Hoddy 
Universal Electric Corp., Owosso, Mich. 


“Vendor loyalty is one of the impor- 
tant tools of purchasing. It begins with 
doing a little more than called for in 
the line of duty and is gradually acquired 
as the buyer’s and vendor’s organizations 
become familiar with each other and 
their requirements. Usually a satisfac- 
tory competitive situation exists where 


be temporary.” 


you have two sources of supply. It 
should be included as an asset when 
considering another source with a lower price—especially if it may 


“Loyalty is a proper and desirable 


H. L. Meyer 
Badger Northland, Inc., Kaukauna, Wis 


“We find a satisfactory business rela- 
tionship exists between manufacturers 
and vendors when they are honest and 
sincere with each other. We feel loyalty 
to a supplier should be considered so 
long as they supply quality products, 
competitive prices, and firm delivery 
dates, which they maintain. Loyalty to 
a supplier is shown by an understand- 
ing between buyers and suppliers so that 


when new products are developed, present suppliers are given first 
chance to quote price and delivery.” 


W. O. Caraway 
Imperial Sugar Co., Sugar Land, Tex. 


relationship that should exist between 
buyer and seller, based on the integrity 
of the supplier and his ability to furnish 
a product that meets the buyer’s full re- 
quirements. If a supplier feels he can 
depend on his customer for a fair share 
of his business, the odds are that the 
buyer will fare better than by constantly 
switching suppliers. If a buyer is loyal 


to his suppliers he can expect protection in any emergency.’ 


, 


At the same time we questioned these purchasing 
men, we also queried sales executives on this 
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question. See next week’s column for their views. 


FENDER WASHERS C] 


SPECIAL WASHERS L_] U.S. STANDARD WASHERS [_] 


RIVETING (BURR) WASHERS L] LIGHT STEEL WASHERS [_] FLAT WASHERS FOR 


PRE-ASSEMBLY (SEMS)[_] S.A.E. WASHERSL_] MACHINE SCREW WASHERS [_] 


ALUMINUM, BRASS AND COPPER WASHERS [_] BELLEVILLE TYPE WASHERS L_] 


MALLEABLE BEVEL WASHERS L_| a MINE ROOF WASHERS |_| 


C 


HI-TENSILE STRUCTURAL WASHERS CJ 


MALLEABLE ROUND WASHERS|[_] 


oF 
SPRING LOCK WASHERS [_] qT | 


SQUARE WASHERS [|_| CASTER 
MACHINERY BUSHINGS L_] 


EXPANSION PLUGS [_] 


SHIMS CL] AN 960 FLAT WASHERS LJ 


check your washer needs, 


JOLIET 


can supply them all! 


* QUALITY WASHERS SINCE 1914 


Joliet Wrought Washer Company offers the reserve 
capacity and flexibility needed to meet both your 
regular and emergency requirements for washers 
of all types — standard and special. Capacities range 
from 14” to 8” O.D. with thicknesses from .008” to 
14,”". In all metals, all finishes, including heat-treating. 


We maintain our own tool and die shop assuring 
you the utmost in prompt service on new tooling. -: 
Your orders are never too large for adequate serv- 
ice, nor too small for personal attention. 

Available in steel, stainless, copper, brass, lead, 
aluminum, bronze. In these finishes: Hardened 
washers ASTM Specifications, case hardening, 
carbo-nitriding, dry cyanide cadmium, chromium, 
copper, zinc di-chromate, phosphate finishes, Par- 
kerizing, hot zinc galvanizing, shot peening, roto- 
blasting, tempering and electro-plating. 


SPECIAL WASHERS 


HIGH-TENSILE 
STRUCTURAL WASHERS 


BELLEVILLE TYPE WASHERS 


Write for free 16 page catalog 


JOLIET WROUGHT WASHER COMPANY 


12 Connell Avenue — Joliet, Illinois 
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Distributor Services 


QUESTION: How Does the Suppliers In 


Routine Services of the Inside Man Include Such 
Duties as Writing of the Actual Orders, Giving PLUS: Physically Checking Stock, Expediting Orde 


Supply Information, and Oral Price Quotes... . 


PHYSICALLY CHECK inventory for buyer who must know exact stock situation. This is familiar serv- 
ice for many hustling inside salesmen. Normally salesman has accurate desk-top inventory records. 


CONTACT by inside salesman with his technical people and specialists can be quick and direct, and FAC 
can help serve many P.A.’s caught with last minute necessary specification changes of a rush order. side 


Je Salesman Help the Purchasing Agent ? 


Troubleshooting at His Firm for Buyers 


emer 


4 / es 


| ’ ofan order is repeated occurrence for the inside man. Shop itself, in most cases, is only CLEAR UP billing and accounting errors can be special aid to buyers. B.A. can make 
; away so in a few seconds he can be given a report on the progress of a certain order. one call and the inside man is often able to give answers on several different matters. 


RBARRY 


Lake 


- 4 
c 
- 4 
» 
NG movement of a rush order through the shipping department is service area where in- FOLLOW THROUGH is final step the thorough inside man can take. A quick chat with 
san can help. He can actually rush shipments to catch earlier truck to the buyer’s plant. trucker reveals anticipated arrival time of a product, matchless information to a P.A. 
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mark. 


industry. 


The purchasing agent is in an advantageous posi- 
tion to prevent pilferage in his plant, especially if 
stores, inventory control, scrap disposal, or traffic 
responsibilities are his. A close look at the following 
areas may nip losses before they become large: 3 
easy-to-steal materials. 
; Inventory 

1. Check inventory shrinkage figures carefully. 
Systematic thefts may be the reason for a large 
period-to-period rise. If normal experience during 
the past five years has set a raw material destruction 
figure or loss of 42%, that should be your bench 


What Can Purchasing Do About Pilferage? 


If losses suddenly jump to 142% or more, it may 
indicate theft. It may be a mistake in inventory or 
evidence of poor production, but it may signal 
pilferage. For comparison figures, some trade asso- 
ciations are able to supply useful yardsticks for your 


2. Investigate abnormally high tool replacements. 
Your own knowledge of repeat orders for tools and 
materials will indicate whether or not there is any 
systematic theft. 
If suspicious, make spot inventory checks of 1. 
Look closely at tempting 
stocks of electric wire, radio tubes, small hand tools, 
batteries, and other items usable at home. 

4. Make sure your inventory and auditing con- 
trols are good. Slipshod controls actually invite 
theft and cause employees to steal things for which 
they have no use. 


Scrap Dealers 


1. Cultivate the acquaintance and cooperation of 
these men. They can quickly spot and report to you 
suspicious material that may have been brought in 
from your plant. If they are offered material at 
prices substantially lower than cost, it may come 


own consumption. 


the plant. 


business. 


4. Have smoking and rest facilities for detivery 
men at receiving. Don’t permit them to walk through 


stores area. 


from an employee who stole for resale not for his 


Maintain receiving dock on the perimeter of 


2. Limit number of truck gates to one, if possible. 
3. Maintain a register of all incoming and out- 
going vehicles, giving date and time of entrance and 
exit, name of driver and company, and nature of 


5. Physically inspect incoming and outgoing ship- 
ments, on a spot-check basis at least. 

6. Don’t forget to check all railroad cars entering 
and leaving plant. Many companies have experienced 
thefts through this unsuspected leak. 


Traffic 


Petty Pilferage Adds Up to Substantial Losses 


No one likes to distrust others 
or be a policeman. Yet, if in- 
ventory control is your responsi- 
ae preventing pilferage is part 
of it. 

Every year over $500 million 
in stocks, tools, and finished prod- 
ucts are stolen from industry— 
some perhaps in your plant, from 
your inventory. 

Insurance companies are con- 
cerned about it because fraud 
losses outrank fire losses. They 
can help you draft a program to 
prevent pilferage at your plant but 
final responsibility rests with con- 
trol of inventory, scrap, and 
traffic, (see box above). It may 
be impossible to stop plant pil- 
ferage completely, but it can be 
cut to a minimum. 

What do pilferers pilfer? A 
National Industrial Conference 
Board survey finds these items 
most likely to disappear if not 
properly handled and supervised: 

Company property. Hand tools 
(drills, pliers, hammers, screw 
drivers), nuts and bolts, nails, 
chain, small electric motors, fire 
extinguishers, first aid equipment, 
lumber, scrap metal, paints, fit- 
tings, micrometers and measuring 
devices, rubber tires, component 
parts, and end products. 

The pilferage pattern has its 
ups and downs. A large aircraft 
manufacturer, for example, had 
large losses of electric wire just 
prior to Christmas, while short- 
ages of paint, rope, and com- 
passes appeared during early 
spring, at the boating season. 

Types of goods pilfered can 


vary with different worker groups 
within the plant. One company 
found that new employees tend to 
steal tools (to use on the job), and 
long-seniority employees took 
materials (for use in the home). 


The Prevention 


First step to pilferage preven- 
tion is marking of company prop- 
erty. Professional plant security 
men queried by PURCHASING 
WEEK say there’s no sense in 
arresting a pilferer if you can’t 
prove that the drill under his arm 
belongs to your company. 

Such property as spray guns, 
acetylene torches, chain hoists, 
precision gages, electric drills, 
and small hand tools, should be 
clearly marked as soon as you re- 
ceive them from your vendor. 
Markings made by stamping, 
etching, or painting, are most 
common. These measures are as 
much for pilferage prevention as 
for pilferer prosecution. 

Some companies use hidden 
marking techniques such as 
special powders and dyes that 
show up under infra-red or ultra- 
violet light. Many power tools 
are marked with brass plates by 
the manufacturer. But don’t de- 
pend on plates entirely; they’re 
too easily removed. 

Even well-marked tools tempt 
the experienced in-plant thief. 
Stop him with proper crib control. 
Crib walls should be high enough 
to prevent climbing over. Out- 
side crib windows should be 
screwed, not nailed in place. And 
a tool requisition system should 


Surety 
Saves 


S 
YO u 
mone\ 


' 


FOUR-2)-ONE 
VINYL IMPREGNATED WORK GLOVES 


As the name indicates, 


count on these Surety gloves out- 


wearing cotton and many leather 


types four or more to one in most work. 


Users report great resistance 


to snagging and abrasion plus easy finger 
flexing and hand comfort. You can wash 
them, too; come up sparkling bright 
and lint free. Available in men’s and 
women’s sizes, two styles illustrated. 
Want samples? Check your Surety 


KNIT WRIST 
STYLE 


distributor or write today. 


tier. UBBER CO. 
CARROLLTON, OI 


in Canada: Safety Supply Co., Toronte 


be set up to detect bogus or al- 
tered requisition slips. 

Regular inventories are im- 
portant. And unannounced spot 
checks between inventories will 
remind would-be pilferers that 
stocks and tools are being 
watched. 


Public Relations 


One of the most effective ways 
to stop the in-plant thief is to 
educate him. Let employees know 
these things: 

Crime doesn’t pay. Prove it by 
publicizing discharges for theft. 
Let employees know you mean 
business. 

Prompt reporting. Urge em- 
ployees—especially those who 
handle stores and equipment 
warehousing—to notify the plant 
security officer immediately when 
something is missing. The sooner 
a loss is reported, the sooner man- 
agement can take action. 

Crimes cost the plant plenty. 
Some plants use displays, with 
price tags, showing the high cost 
of stealing and why it can’t be 
tolerated. 

Self protection. Tell employees 
what they can do to stop thefts of 
their own tools. 

If there are any high-pilferage 
items that you can possibly give 
or sell to employees, try letting 
them have them honestly. 

Carrier Corp.’s Syracuse plant 
had a problem with pilferage of 
surplus and _ obsolete items. 
Thieves were caught from time to 
time and fired. But this made 
for bad employer-employee re- 
lations. 

The system that solved the 
problem offers any surplus or 
obsolete item in the entire plant 
for sale to employees on a first- 
come, first-served basis. Carrier 
officials admit the paperwork 
costs much more than income 
from sales of small items. But 
employee arrests for pilferage are 
almost nonexistent. 

A Brooklyn manufacturer of 
paper products had a similar 
problem. The company’s high- 
bulk, low-value products _ re- 
peatedly found their way into em- 
ployees’ lunch boxes and under 
their overcoats. 

The company cut pilferage to a 
negligible level by giving each 
employee, every six months, a 
half-year’s supply of assorted 
paper products. These giveaway 
items cost the company almost 
nothing because they are “sec- 
onds” or test-run items that 
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aren’t saleable to the market, but 
are usable in the home. 


Pilferage by Outsiders 


Every time a non-company 
truck rolls in the gate, you may 
have admitted a pilferer. Out- 
side contractors, your vendors’ 
truck-drivers, your scrap dealer’s 
employees—all such plant visi- 
tors must be controlled. 

A lot of pilfered items go out 
the gate in outside contractors’ 
tool boxes. The men enter the 
plant with only a skeleton kit of 
tools, but leave with a supply of 
drills, fittings, friction tape, 
brushes, and other supplies. Too, 
some of the material that floats 
out the gate is accidentally re- 
moved. But this doesn’t make 
your company’s loss of property 
any less. 

Security officers recommend 
that such a plant visitor’s tool box 
be checked as the outsider leaves 
the plant. The checker must have 
sufficient knowledge of produc- 
tion equipment and supplies to 
spot them in an outsider’s tool 
box. On major items (chain 
hoists, shovels, ladders, crowbars, 
wheelbarrows) a list should be 
made when the outsider enters, 
and checked as he leaves. Nothing 
goes out the gate that doesn’t ap- 
pear on the brought-in list. 

Coverage at the gate stage 
must be total. Plant-security 
people like to tell about the con- 
tractor’s laborer who left the plant 
every night with a wheelbarrow 
full of wood chips, sawdust, and 
scraps. The gate guard carefully 
examined the contents for con- 
cealed tools or materials. None 
appeared. The worker was steal- 
ing wheelbarrows—at the rate of 
one a day. 

Another leak in the security 
dike is the outflow of scrap from 
a plant. Frequently, valuable 
company property goes out with 
the scrap. You can check losses 
through the scrap outlet by: 

e Supervising trucks while 
they’re loaded, to prevent sub- 
situation or misappropriation of 
property. 

© Checking weights of trucks— 
both tare and gross. 

e Locking broken or otherwise 
scrapped tools in box trucks so 
that employees can’t use them for 
good tool replacements. 

e Destroying unrepairable re- 
turned or defective parts to pre- 
vent sale when disposed of as 
scrap. 


e Following scrap disposal 


trucks to outside dumps to pre- 
vent diversion of property en 
route. (You’re probably dealing 
with a reputable scrap dealer, but 
you can’t be sure about his em- 
ployees.) 

© Checking your plant inciner- 
ator, particularly if it is isolated. 
Valuable company property may 
be hidden in the rubbish which is 
taken in box trucks to the in- 
cinerator. 

© Fencing the scrap dump if 
it is located on company prop- 
erty. 


Pilferage in Transit 


If you’re concerned with your 
company’s shipping problems, 
you’re concerned with in-transit 
pilferage. Insurance rates de- 
pend, in part, on how pilfer- 
proof your shipments are. As 
P.A., you can help the shipping 
department put your company’s 
product in a container that defies 
pilferage. 

One shipper’s mistake often 
bemoaned by insurance com- 
panies is printing company ad- 
vertising on the outer container. 
This is an invitation to pilferage, 
especially if your product is ciga- 
rettes, shoes, clothing, tools, or 
any other popular item that can 
be easily carried, and easily re- 
sold. 

Anyway, say insurers, such ad- 
vertisinz is ineffective. The people 
you want to reach with advertis- 
ing aren’t riding in boxcars or 
ships’ holds. 

Transportation security officers 
recommend that shippers use 
coded numbers and letters in 
place of company trademarks. 
Also, new lumber or boxboard 
should be used whenever possi- 
ble. Already-scarred crating 
makes detection impossible when 
pilferers remove a box’s contents, 
then put the box back together 
again. 

One method of thwarting the 
thief who covers his tracks by 
nailing the crate back together is 
a fastener that locks the timbers 
together. A thief can’t open the 
crate without splitting the wood, 
thereby calling attention to the 
theft. 

Anti-pilferage measures can 
be worked out for individual! 
company products. Repeated pil- 
ferage of shoes led one company 
to ship all left shoes in one crate, 
right shoes in another. Only one- 
legged pilferers can benefit from 
a broken case of the shoes from 
this firm. 
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G.E. Designs New Small Component Electric 
Motor; Increases Efficiency, Decreases Size 


Unitized Construction Uses New Materials and New Assembly 
Techniques to Make Radical Change in Small Motor Design 


(Continued from page 1) 

hp. range in two types—shaded pole and permanent-split capacitor. Price range 
is $3.00 to $6.50. Other ratings will be made available as soon as designs are 
finalized and G. E. gears up its production. The company is readying 2-pole, 
shaded pole Unitized motors in ratings through 20-milli hp. and universal series 
motors of various ratings. 

_ The Unitized motor is designed for use in air-moving and small machine applica- 
tions. These are a few: ventilators, heaters, dehumidifiers, air conditioners, coolers, 
recorders, projectors, and business machines. 

Almost the entire conventional motor concept has been scrapped. G. E. uses 
a number of new materials—new for motor use—and reverses conventional motor 
assembly procedure. 

A special plastic resin—G. E. will not say what type—coats the entire stator 
core. During the coating process the resin seeps in between core laminations. 
Further processing fuses the entire core into a complete and integrated unit. 
G. E. says tests indicate that the new stator core insulation is not affected by 
humidity. Dielectric strength is boosted four times that of conventional materials. 
Projected life is some 10 times better than ordinafy paper-slot insulation. 


ADHESIVES joins end shells to stator frame, 
preserves critical rotor air gap distance. 


UNITIZED MOTOR has stator coated with 
new resin. Pencil points to coil coating. 


Additional insulation protection is provided by further processing of the stator 
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CASTERS & WHEELS 


OVER 4000 TYPES 


DARNELL 


CASTERS & WHEELS 


TYPE 


RUBBER TREADS . . . a wide choice of 
treads suited to all types of floors, includ- 
ing Darnelloprene oil, water and chemical- 
resistant treads, make Darnell Casters and 
Wheels highly adapted to rough usage. 


RUST-PROOFED .. . by zinc plating, 
Darnell Casters give longer, care-free life 
wherever water, steam and corroding chem- 
icals are freely used. 


LUBRICATION . . . all swivel and wheel 
bearings are factory packed with a high 
quality grease that "stands up" under at- 
tack by heat and water. Quick grease-gun 
lubrication provides easy maintenance. 


STRING GUARDS . . . Even though string 
and ravelings may wind around the hub, 
these string guards insure easy rolling at 


all times. 


SENT 


FREE 


Write today for this 
complete information 


—; 


DARNELL CORPORATION, LTD. 


DOWNEY LOS 


36 


ANCELES COUNT’ 


WOODSIDE 77. L. 1! See 


CALIFORNIA 
SIXTY -FIRST ST 


NORTH CLINTON STREET. CHICACO 6, ILLINOIS 


core in epoxy varnish after winding. This 
step adds insulation and mechanical 
strength to the windings and provides 
anti-corrosion protection. 


Reverses Conventional Way 


The Unitized motor is put together 
reversing conventional assembly proce- 
dures. G.E. fixes the desired air gap 
between stator and rotor beforehand. 
With conventional assembly, the air gap 
depends on accumulated dimensional 
differences built up during manufacture 
of the individual components. Too much, 
or too little air gap causes rejects. Usu- 
ally it doesn’t show until the motor is 
virtually completed. And, of course, re- 
jects add to motor costs. 

G.E., by determining in advance the 
air gap, cuts rejects drastically and also 
assures the optimum in operating noise 
level, starting characteristics, and effi- 
ciency. By cutting rejects with its new 
design, G.E. opens the door to eventual 
lower-cost small motors. 

Bearings are permanently aligned on 
the rotor shaft during assembly. Rotor 
plus gearings then are slid into the stator. 
End shells are attached next. Small shims 
maintain the fixed air gap during this step 
of assembly. 


Unitizing—Key Assembly Step 


The motor gets its name from the key 
assembly step—Unitizing. The end shells 
are bonded to the stator (see picture 
to right) by a new resin and the shims re- 
moved. Accumulated dimensional differ- 
ences are taken up by the resin at the 
bonding line. There is no change in the 
air gap distance. 

Over-all the new design offers the 
user these advantages: either higher out- 
put for the same size, input, and tempera- 
ture rise; or lower current input for the 
same size, output, and temperature rise; 
or lower temperature rise for the same 
size, input, and output. 

Bearings, also have been redesigned. 
A continuous hydrodynamic oil film sup- 
ports the motor shaft in all of the new 
sleeve-bearing Unitized motors. Excess 
loss of oil is prevented by a capillary 
retention system. Life expectancy is con- 
siderably increased, say G.E. engineers. 


Only Annual Reoiling Needed 


G.E. recommends only annual reoil- 
ing of its motors. Recommended reoiling 
time on many conventional motors of 
this type is every 3 to 6 mo. 

The end shields rigidly support the 
bearings. Thus even side loading can be 
tolerated and the motor can be mounted 
in any position. 

Mounting flexibility lets the motor meet 
many special requirements without fac- 
tory modification. The motor will take 
a variety of mounting shaft arrangements, 
shaft extensions, and lead materials. Both 
open and enclosed motors are available. 
Special enclosures can be provided where 
needed. 


New heat treating equipment 


produces better fasteners at 


These new, specially designed Holcroft heat treating units 
harden, quench, wash, and temper in a continuous operation. 
Automatic devices regulate and record processing data for 
accurate, close control of this all-important manutacturing 
function. 


Throughout Allen’s great new plant, new facilities like these 
assure constantly higher quality in hex socket screws and 
related products. Today, more than ever, ALLEN is the “buy 
word” for socket screws, as well as keys, dowel pins, and 
pipe plugs. 


Allen Flat Head Cap Screws, in countersunk 
tapped holes, give you absolutely flush surfaces. 
Where you can’t countersink—fastening thin 
metal parts like covers, access panels, or guards, 
for example—Allen Button Head Cap Screws will 
give you the smooth, streamlined effect you 
want. Class 3A fit. Leader points, of course. 
Available from stock in all popular sizes. Ask 
your Industrial Distributor for samples and full 
information. Or write directly to The Allen 
Manufacturing Company, Hartford 1, Conn. 


man-SOCKET SCREWS 


Ceiling Panels 
Reduce Plant Noise 


Non-combustible, acous- 
tical fiber glass ceiling panels 
can reduce as much as 90% 
of plant noise. “Panelglas” 
units are 2-ft. square or 2 ft. 
by 4 ft. and 1% in. thick. 
They are held in place by a 
simple, inexpensive grid sus- 
pension system. The panels 
can be cleaned easily. 

Price: installed, 40 to 50¢ 
per sq. ft. with suspension 
system. Delivery: immediate. 

Johns-Manville, 22 E. 
40th St., N. Y. (P.W., 4/ 
27/59) 


Microfilm Printer 
Combination Printer-Reader 


“Thermo-Fax” Twenty- 
Nine microfilm reader-printer 
produces prints up to 18 in. 
by 24 in. in less than 15 sec. 
Engineering drawings and 
any other material on 35 mm. 
aperture or tabulating cards 
can be copied. Anyone can 
operate the unit without 
training. Each roll of copy 
paper makes 100 prints. 

Price: $919. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Minnesota Mining & Mfg. 
Co., 900 Bush Ave., St. Paul, 
Minn. (P.W., 4/27/59) 


LP Gas Conversion 
Simplified Installations 


Beam Water-Runner con- 
verts gasoline engines for 
LP Gas use. Models are de- 
signed for specific engines 
used in fork lifts, automo- 
biles, and trucks. A complete 
installation includes a vapo- 
rizor-regulator, a_ filter-sole- 
noid valve, and a_ safety 
switch. 

Price: $165. Delivery: im- 
mediate. 

Beam Products Mfg. Co., 
3042 Rosslyn St., Los An- 
geles, Cal. (P.W., 4/27/59) 


Overhead Conveyor 
Handles Up to 600 Ib. 


‘“Power-Flex”’ overhead 
power and free conveyor sys- 
tem is designed to handle 
loads up to 600 Ib. per work 
carrier. Route selector dials 
can be set to send the car- 
rier to any of 80 stations. 
Standardized assemblies fit 
almost any application. 

Price: $30-$50 per ft. in- 
stalled. Delivery: immediate. 

Conveyor Div., Columbus 
McKinnon Chain Corp., 
5000 Fremont Ave., Tona- 
wanda, N. Y. (P.W., 4/ 
27/59) 
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Here’s your weekly guide to... 


Transformers 
Half Previous Size 


Line of 3-phase general 
purpose resin-filled trans- 
formers in 9 and 15 kva. 
ratings. Can be used for 
lighting loads, fans, tools, 
pumps, etc. New resin con- 
struction reduces volume to 
50% of old models and im- 
proves mechanical strength. 

Price: 5,000 v. and be- 
low: 9 kva., from $282; 15 
kva. from $411. Delivery: 
immediate. 

Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Box 2099, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. (P.W., 4/27/59) 


Pallet Loader 


Completely Automatic 


Automatically stacks cases, 
cartons, kegs, and other con- 
tainers on a pallet ready for 
further handling. Consists 
of a stacker, a pusher and 
taper, and a conveyor to con- 
nect them to existing produc- 
tion lines. It can handle up 
to 15 units a minute. Instal- 
lation takes less than 80 sq. 
ft. 

Price: $5,500 to $7,500. 
Delivery: 4 wk. 

Lathrop - Paulson Co., 
2459 W. 48th St., Chicago, 
Hil. (P.W., 4/27/59) 


Marking Ink 


Won’t Rub Off 


Marking ink in a 6 in. by 
| in. writing tube with differ- 
ent size ball points for mak- 
ing lasting gy, %, or 3%, in. 
wide lines to code, number, 
or mark smooth or rough sur- 
faces of metal, wood, plastic 
and glass. Fast-drying ink 
will withstand heat and 
weather and will not rub off. 
Available~in 8 colors. 

Price: $1 a tube. Delivery: 
immediate. 

John P. Nissen, Jr., Co., 
Glenside, Pa. (P.W., 
4/27/59) 


Cleaning Unit 


For Painting Equipment 


Unit can clean complex 
finishing equipment like auto- 
matic spray machines, paint 
heaters, and multi-station sys- 
tems. Metering valves per- 
mit use of all air, all cleaner, 
or both. Used solvent (pic- 
ture) is being directed into 
the can at the right. 

Price: $80 (2 gal.), $131 
(5 gal.), $154.50 (10 gal.), 
$196 (15 gal.) delivery: im- 
mediate. 

DeVilbiss Co., Toledo 1, 
Ohio. (P.W., 4/27/59) 
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Closed Circuit TV 


User Can Dial Station 


“Dial-Data” TV system gives any num- 
ber of offices throughout the plant instan- 
taneous visual access to data. The con- 
sole in the picture contains racks of 
records, files, schedules, etc. of constantly 
changing data of continual interest to 
various users. Any user can get the in- 
formation he needs by dialing its location 
much the way he would place a telephone 
call. The required information then ap- 
pears on his monitor. 

Cost: Approx. $7,000. Delivery: 4 
mo. 

Dage Television Division, Thompson 
Ramo Wooldridge, Inc., Michigan City, 
Ind. (P.W., 4/27/59) 


Hand Protection 


Forms “Protective Glove” 


Aerosol spray is designed to keep 
hands clean and germ free. It seals out 
grease, dirt, paints and varnishes, oil, 
stains, solvents, and chemicals. It comes 
from the aerosol can in foam form and 
is rubbed into the area to be protected. 
At the end of the day the worker washes 
his hands and removes the protective cov- 
ering along with any accumulated dirt 
or grease. Each application lasts approxi- 
mately 4 hr. Large can contains over 
225 applications; small can about 100. 

Price: $1 (small can), Approx. $2. 
(large can). Delivery, immediate. 

Acrolite Products, Inc., West Orange 
N. J. (P.W., 4/27/59) 


Dust Collector 


Is 99.9% Efficient 


Model 90 cabinet cloth filter dust col- 
lector will remove 99.9% of all dust, 
even with a high concentration of par- 
ticles smaller than 1 micron. It operates 
in the 650 to 1,535 cfm. range. The high 
filtering efficiency permits recirculating 
the air indoors. Dust falls into a pull-out 
drawer with a 5.5 cu. ft. capacity. The 
collector is 76-in. tall and occupies a 
floor space 40 by 36 in. Total cloth filter- 
ing area is 250 sq. ft. 

Price: $898. Delivery: 2 to 3 wk. 

Torit Mfg. Co., Department KP, Wal- 
nut and Exchange Sts., St. Paul, Minn. 
(P.W., 4/27/59) 


Drip Feeder 


Works Under Pressure 


Drip sight-feeder is designed for use 
where drip feeding is required under high 
pressure. It operates in corrosive condi- 
tions, and in a temperature range from 
below 0 F. to 750 F. The feeder has a 
¥g in. dia. drip tube which extends into 
the upper portion of a transparent flow 
indicator allowing operator to see the 
drop formation. It is available with % 
in. or % in. female or 1 in. male end 
connections. Chambers and covers are 
rustproofed. 

Price: $35.85 with %2-in. connection, 
carbon steel. Delivery: 6 wk. 

Jerguson Gage & Valve Co., 80 Adams 
St., Burlington, Mass. (P.W., 4/27/59) 
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Product Perspective 
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The advent of more and better materials is stirring up the packaging 
industry like never before. Purchasing executives could see this at the recent 
American Management Association’s National Packaging Exposition (P.W. 
April 20, p1). 

New materials are prodding the old ones for prominence. At the same 
time they are exerting pressure on the machinery makers to come up with 
appropriate machines. The materials’ producers themselves face the problem 
of searching out new applications for their inventions. They know they have 
potentially useful materials, but they are pressed to find out just what the 
right applications should be. 


These are some of the new materials you will be hearing more about: 

¢ Films are creating the most stir. Conventional, or low-density poly- 
ethylene, is the lowest-cost, transparent, heat-sealable film. Machine han- 
dling problems have just about been licked. And the material is ready for 
mass-produced products. 

Beyond low-density poly lies its high-density relative. High-density poly 
costs more than conventional. But when you add high-density’s improved 
properties—ability to cope with wider temperature range, better clarity, 
easier machine handling, better resistance to oil, grease, and moisture— the 
higher price may be worth paying. The problem is to translate these prop- 
erties into a packaging material that does the best job for certain uses. 

Producers are working with new ways to make poly film. Fast chilling, 
for instance, of the film as it comes from the extruder turns out a product 
that has better clarity and gloss. Other techniques are under study. From 
them should come a huge variety of films suitable for a wide range of pack- 
aging applications. 

Polypropylene film, another relative of polyethylene film, has promise as 
a packing material. Its strength compares with low-density polyethylene and, 
in other properties, it closely matches high-density poly. Thus polypropylene 
could combine the properties of the two polys. Even more enticing is the 
fact that the yield of film per pound of material is considerably higher. Its 
higher cost could balance out here for some applications. 

Bi-oriented polystyrene film is another comer. It is an exceptionally 
clear film with good dimensional stability. But heat sealability is still a 
problem. Overcome that, and its low cost—lowest of all the films—will 
make it a big-volume material. One producer has developed an anti-fog 
treatment that preserves film’s clarity when used to package moist products. 


¢ Paper makers are not standing still. Coating techniques and new coat- 
ing materials will boost even further the use of paper. A big breakthrough 
is glueable polyethylene coatings. The development permits the use of 
stronger, more rugged paper packages. 

Stretchable paper (P.W. Feb. 10, ’58, p. 18; Mar. 2, ’59, p. 14) is find- 
ing applications in areas other than multi-wall bags. Examples: corrugated 
liners and faces, and overwraps. 


e Aluminum for cans is gaining in popularity. Such diverse products as 
sardines, motor oil, cheese, beer are already available in aluminum cans. 
More products are certain to come. 

Aluminum aerosol containers are also on the way. 

Better machines are helping aluminum foil along. They are handling foil 
faster and better, making more types of packages available. And foil may 
find a big market in bread wrapping if market testing proves successful. 
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Plastics Terms 


Resin—Solid or semi-solid organic ; by becoming a part of the reaction. 


products of natural or synthetic origin. 
Generally have high molecular weight, 
no fixed melting point. Some can be 
crystallized. Some are water soluble. 
Cure—Chemical reaction changes 
physical properties of material. Reaction 
may be condensation, polymerization, 
vulcanization. Usually done with heat 
and catalysts, alone or in combination, 
with or without pressure. 
Catalyst—Material that starts or speeds 
up a chemical reaction, without entering 
into the reaction. 
Accelerator—Material that speeds re- 
action. Cuts curing or hardening time 


Polymerization —- Chemical reaction 
where molecules of a monomer (simple 
molecule capable of reacting) link to- 
gether to form large molecules called a 
polymer. Polymer’s molecular weight 
is multiple of original monomer’s mole- 
cular weight. 

Plasticizer—Chemical agent added to 
plastic composition to make it softer and 
more flexible. 

Preform—Preshaped fibrous reinforce- 
ment formed by the distribution of 
chopped fibers over the surface of a 
mold. Preform has approximate size and 
shape of finished part. (P.W., 4/27/59) 
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How to Evaluate Ultrasonic Cleaners 


A new technique—ultrasonic 
cleaning—is tackling some of in- 
dustry’s tough cleaning jobs. With 
the technique a wide variety of 
components—especially those 
with complex contours or small 
recesses—can be quickly and effi- 
ciently cleaned. 

Ultrasonic cleaning uses high- 
powered sound waves generally 
at frequencies above the audible 
range. The sound waves, op- 


erating in a liquid bath—do the 
cleaning. 

An ultrasonic cleaner consists 
of two basic components, an elec- 
tric generator which supplies 
power at an appropriate fre- 
quency and an electro-mechan- 
ical transducer which converts the 
electrical energy from the genera- 
tor into sound energy. Both 
must be carefully selected. 

An ultrasonic generator is an 


electronic power generator which 
produces a fixed frequency and 
a rated power. The industry of- 
fers wide and narrow band tun- 
ing devices. Tuning is critical 
and directly affects the efficiency 
of the cleaner. 

While it is important that all 
generators should be considered 
on the basis of the average power 
rating and not peak power, the 


most important consideration ac- 


cording to Irwin Steinberg, Vi- 
bro-Ceramics Division, Gulton 
Industries, Inc., is the total av- 
erage power rating in watts. This 
is the prime consideration be- 
cause cleaning effectiveness de- 
pends on how much power is 
applied per given volume of 
liquid. 

A transducer, by definition, is 
any device that converts one 
form of energy into another. In 
ultrasonics, the conversion is 
from electrical to sound energy. 
Transducers for ultrasonic clean- 


ing are generally magnetostrictive 
—a metal device. Or they can 
be piezoelectric—ceramic crys- 
tals which vibrate when excited 
by electrical energy. 

Manufacturers are beginning 
to employ modular selection or 
interchangeability of components. 
Thus, the right combination of 
cleaning tank and generator, de- 
pending upon whether the job 
needs light-, medium-, or heavy- 
duty cleaning, can be easily 
achieved for maximum efficiency 
at the lowest possible price. 


Characteristics of Ultrasonic Cleaners 


Company 


Model Tank 


Capacity 


Frequency 


Average 
Power 


Type of 
Transducer 


Operating 
Temperature 


Price 


How 
Distributed 


Acoustica Associates Inc. 
26 Windsor Ave., Mineola, N. Y. 


DR 50 AH 
DR 2500 AH 
GU 150-GU 720 


1% gal. to 75 
gal. 
3 to 8 gal. 


40 kc. 
20 kc. 


50 w. to 
2,500 w. 
150 to 700 w. 


Ceramic 


140 F. 
240 F. 


$350 to $5,000 
$795 to $2,290 


Direct, 
distributors, 
representatives 


Alcar Instruments, Inc., 


17 Industrial Ave., Little Ferry, N. J. 


2803 Generator 1 pt. 


2805 Generator 1 gal. 


2815 Generator 2 gal. 


2825 Generator 5 gal. 


2850 Generator 10 gal. 


2855 Generator, 25 gal. 


2010 Transducer 
2025 Transducer 
2100 Transducer 
3009 Transducer 


1 gal. 
5 gal. 
25 gal. 
1 gal. 


40 ke. 
40 ke. 


40 kc. 


40 kc. 


40 kc. 


20 w. 
60 w. 


125 w. 


250 w. 


500 w. 


1,000 w. 


100 w. 

250 w. 

1,000 w. 
250 w. input 


Ceramic 
Ceramic 


Ceramic 


Ceramic 


Ceramic 


Ceramic 


Magnetostrictive 
Magnetostrictive 
Magnetostrictive 
Magnetostrictive 


150 F. 
150 F. 


$175 


$350 with 1-gal. tank or 
one immersible trans- 
ducer. 

$565 with 2-gal. tank 
or two immersible 
transducers. 

$795 with 5-gal. tank 
or four immersible 
transducers. 

$1,325 with 10-gal. tank 
or eight immersible 
transducers. 

$2,500 with 25-gal. tank 
or 16 immersible 
transducers. 

$375 generator only. 
$650 generator only. 
$1,500 generator only. 
$250 transducer for 
2025, 2100. 


Direct, 
distributors 


American Machine and Solvents Co., 
Inc., 
79-22 71st Ave., Brooklyn 27, N. Y. 


AMASCOSONIC | to order 


20 kc. 
from 40 kc. 


to suit 


Magnetostrictive 
Ceramic 


From $500. 


Branson Ultrasonic Corp. 
37 Brown House Road 
Stamford, Conn. 


Ya to 32 gal. 


Ya to 32 gal. 
5 to 32 gal. 


75 gal. and up 
with multiple 
units 


38 kc. 


38 ke. 
38 kc. 
38 ke. 


65 to 1,000 w. 


65 to 1,000 w. 


250 to 1,000 w. 


3kw. and up 


Ceramic 


Ceramic 
Ceramic 
Ceramic, 


Iimmersible types 


$375 to $3,500 


$415 to $3,650 
$2,000 to $11,000 
$10,000 up 


Field offices, 
representatives 


Gulton Industries Inc., 
Vibro-Ceramics Div., 
Metuchen, N. J. 


Glennite 
Ultrasonic 
cleaners 


Ya to 25 gal. 
larger units 
custom built 


High-tempera- 
ture ceramic 


From $440 to $3,290 
for stock units. 


Direct, 
distributors. 


Harris Transducer Corp. 
Woodbury, Conn. 


T20 P D20-60 1 pt. 

1 qt. 

2 gal. 

5 gal. 

10 gal. 
immersible 


T20Q D20-60 
T202 D20-300 
T205 D20-400 
T210 D20-4002 
$20-100 D20-400 


Magnetostrictive 


Magnetostrictive 
Magnetostrictive 
Magnetostrictive 
Magnetostrictive 
Magnetostrictive 


212 F. 


212 F. 
212 F. 
212 F. 
212 F. 
212 F. 


Distributors, 
representatives 


Hermes-Sonic Co. 
13 University Place, New York 3, 
N. Y. 


ST-225 1 qt. 


H-225 1 gal. 
960 1 pt. 

L-605 9'2x5x6 in. 
L-905 6x8x10 in. 


Ceramic 


Ceramic 
Ceramic 
Ceramic 
Ceramic 


To 160 F. 


To 160 F. 
To 160 F. 
To 160 F. 
To 160 F. 


Kin Tel, Div. of Cohu Electronics, Inc. 
5725 Kearny Villa Rd., 
San Diego 12, Calif. 


M-203 B 
Transducer 


Up to 1 gal. 


PS-400 
Power supply 


Magnetostrictive 


300 F. at trans- 
ducer (cooling 
water 
required) 


Representatives 


Narda Ultrasonics Corp. 


625 Main St., Westbury, L. |., N. Y. 


Standard Table 
Top Models 
Series 200 
Series 400 
Series 600 
Series 1500 
Series 5000 
Series 10000 
Series 25000 
Consoles 
Series 3000 
Series 6000 
Series 11000 


% to ¥% gal. 


Ys, gal. 

Y2 to 1 gal. 
5 gal. 

5 to 20 gal. 
30 gal. 

75 gal. 


ARRRRE 


ana 
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Ceramic 


Ceramic 
Ceramic 
Ceramic 
Ceramic 
Ceramic 
Ceramic 


Ceramic 
Ceramic 
Ceramic 


120 to 180 F. 


$175 to $220 


$275 to 285 
$345 to $555 
$695 to $705 
$1,175 to $1,415 
$2,555 

$4,360 


$1,495 to $2,990 
$2,495 to $3,495 
$7,945 


Direct, 
distributors, 
representatives 


Phillips Mfg. Co. 
3475 W. Touhy Ave., Chicago 45, Ill 


From 1% gal. 


8|sss 858558 
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Ceramic 


To 160 F. 


From $350 


Representatives 
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———— This Week's 


Foreign Perspective 


Moscow—A statistical roundup of the Russian chemical industry shows some 


substantial strides. 


Chemical equipment in the first quarter was reportedly running some 22% above 
a year ago. A 300% boost is targeted by 1965. 

Almost as impressive are actual output figures for specific chemicals. Over-all 
they were up 11% above last year’s totals. 

Reported as exceeding quarterly goals were production figures for sulfuric 
acid (up 6% over 1958) and synthetic fibers (also up 6%). 

Also above target were: caustic soda, soda ash, synthetic ammonia, chemical 
fertilizers, rubber, soap, paper, and “many types of plastics and synthetic resins.” 

The chemical raw materials sector also did well—with oil, coal and gas all 
overfulfilling quotas. Oil was up 13%; gas up 28%; and coal up 3%. 

Other production figures over the top—iron ore, lead, zinc, aluminum, tin, 


magnesium, nickel, and refined copper. 


Another 
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For positive protection against un- 
avoidable misalignments...for positive 
power transmission...forhigh strength 
and long life...at low cost, use all- 
steel Rex Roller Chain Flexible Cou- 
plings. They compensate for both 
angular and parallel misalignment... 
absorb shock and vibration...pro- 
vide maximum flexibility with mini- 
mum backlash. For complete, cost-sav- 
ing facts...compare! See your Rex 
Distributor or write CHAIN Belt 
Company, 4702 W. Greenfield Ave., 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 


FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 
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London—United States is now Britain’s largest export customer. 

Even more significant is the fact that consumer goods account for more than 
half of all British stateside sales. That’s the picture revealed in a recently released 


Board of Trade statistical report. 

Value of British exports to the U.S. 
rose from $178 million in 1948 to $763 
million in 1958. In the period 1952 
through 1958 value of manufactured 
goods sold to the U.S. increased by 
$339 million to $686 million. 

Main classes of consumer goods—in- 
cluding automobiles—during the six 
years, increased from $249 million to 
$448 million. The remainder, mainly 
capital goods, rose by $140 million to 
$238 million. 

The Board of Trade adds that direct 
British exports to Russia have also risen. 
They’re up from $10.3 million in 1951 to 
$66.3 million in 1958. 


Tokyo—Three major trading firms here 
may get together to export 50,600 tons 
of ferromanganese to the United States. 

Plans call for a barter deal involving 
the swapping of $24 million worth of 
the ferromanganese in exchange for U.S. 
surplus farm products of similar value. 

All three trading firms are confident 
that the deal will go through—as negoti- 
ations with C.C.C. are already under way 
to put ferromanganese on the list of 
strategic items. 

Japan failed to import any U.S. sur- 
plus farm products last year. But in 1957, 
she imported a total of 682,000 tons of 
wheat and barley worth $49 million on a 
loan basis from the U.S. 

The proposed barter deal calls for the 
importation of about 50,000 tons of soy 
beans, and about 80,000 tons of corn 
from the U. S. It will be handled by 18 
designated firms so that profits will not be 
monopolized by a few giant Japanese en- 
terprises. 

oe a7 = 


Cairo—Economic deals between Egypt 
and the Communist bloc continue—de- 
spite United Arab Republic-Red quarrel 
over Iraq. 

The latest is a three-year trade agree- 
ment and a one-year payments agree- 
ment signed between Cairo and Hungary. 

Under the agreement the most favored 
nation clause is applied to Hungary. The 
agreement also covers the question of 
import and export licenses from the 
U.A.R. and the means of transporting 
the goods between the two countries. 

Hungary will buy $14 to $16.8 million 
worth of cotton annually from the U.A.R. 
in return for industrial goods. 

Goods exchanged between the two 
countries (the Egyptian region of the 
U.A.R. and Hungary) were valued at 
$23 million in 1958 as compared with 
less than $9 million in 1953. 

Goods exchanged between the Syrian 
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region of the U.A.R. and Hungary in 
1958 were 40% higher than in 1957. 
* * * 

Vienna—The Soviet Union seems de- 
termined to make the “ruble bloc” as po- 
tent an international trade force as the 
“dollar area” and the “sterling bloc”. 

The first step in this direction has al- 
ready been made, since all trade agree- 
ments concluded between the U.S.S.R. 
and its satellites have been on the basis 
of the ruble. 

The share of East bloc countries in 
world business is one reason for this new 
goal. The Iron Curtain Group partici- 
pates in 12% of the world trade, of 
which 8% is made up of deals between 
countries of the East bloc. The other 4% 
comprises trade with “capitalist” or “un- 
committed” countries. 


Another reason: The Soviet expectation 
that the Communist area will produce 
more than half of the world’s total in- 
dustrial goods in 1965. Soviets think this 
would necessarily make the ruble a force 
in the area of international goods ex- 
change and money circulation. 

The ruble is supposed to gradually 
enter the arena of the world markets, with 
the aim to eventually replace the dollar. 
Periods ranging from seven to ten years 
are increasingly mentioned, after which 
it is held possible that the ruble could be 
declared single decisive currency. 


Northern Aluminium Building 
N. Zealand Fabrication Unit 


London—Another overseas aluminum 
venture has been announced in Britain. 

Northern Aluminum Co., the U.K. sub- 
sidiary of Aluminium Ltd., Canada, will 
build fabricating facilities in New Zea- 
land. 

The plant will have an output capacity 
of 5,000 tons of aluminum sheet annually, 
plus 2,000 tons of aluminum wire and 
cable. Initial investment will approxi- 
mate $5.6 million. 

The new plant, it’s anticipated, will 
provide New Zealand with its total re- 
quirement of sheet and cable. 


El Salvador Copper Mine 
Starts Production in April 


Atlas Steel Cuts Stainless 
Sheet, Plate Prices 15% 


Toronto, Ont.—Atlas Steel, a Welland, 
Ont., specialty steel-maker, has an- 
nounced a 15 to 20% price reduction on 
No. 1 finish stainless sheet and plates. 
Aiming to capture as much of the Cana- 
dian market as possible, Atlas said the 
reductions bring its prices into line with 
competing imports from Britain, Sweden, 
and the United States. 

The company, which now claims 35% 
of the big volume market, said it has set a 
goal of 90% or more of Canadian No. 1 
stainless sales. Atlas said lower produc- 
tion costs resulting from installation of a 
continuous casting process made the price 
cuts possible. 


Export Combine Formed 


Amsterdam — Eighteen Netherlands’ 
furniture manufacturers have established 
an export combine to market Dutch- 
made furniture in the United States. The 
U. S. designation of the firm will be the 
Netherlands’ Furniture Factories. 


Another afin value... 


STAMINA 


AT ANY ANGLE 


Santiago, Chile—Anaconda Co.’s El] "ag 


Salvador mine will go into production this 
month as the largest new copper mine to 
be developed in more than 15 years. 
Initial production will total about 3,500 
tons a month, but output is expected to 
increase to 100,000 tons a year by July. 

The El Salvador mine is expected to be 
one of the lowest cost copper operations in 
the world. About the time it swings into 
production, however, another Anaconda 
mine at Potrerillos will be shut down after 
more than 30 years of production. 


Standard Tube to Make 
Welded Steel Tubing 


Montreal—Standard Tube & T. L., 
Ltd., one of Canada’s largest producers 
and distributors of mechanical and boiler 
tubing, has announced plans to manufac- 
ture welded steel tubing. 

The company’s warehouse facilities will 
be expanded to accommodate a modern 
tube mill and additional equipment. 
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Under loads or shocks from any angle, 
whether radial, thrust or combined loads, 
Shafer Self-Aligning Roller Bearings 
always retain their high load capacity. 
Add misalignment and the load still re- 
mains safely on the roller centers reduc- 
ing retainer wear, increasing bearing life. 
Why? Shafer CONCAVE roller and true 
sphere race design—proved longer lived 
in thousands of installations. 


See your nearby distributor or write 
Chain Belt Company, 4702 W. Green- 
field Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 


® 


SELF-ALIGNING 
ROLLER-BEARINGS 
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A P.W. Profile 


When the next salesman from Risdon 
Mfg. Co. enters your office, notice the 
bow tie he has on. It’s because of Ris- 
don’s P.A., Burdon G. (Don) Lowe, 
that salesmen from this Naugatuck, 
Conn., company, sport ties with a safety 
pin design. Enterprising Don, who be- 
lieves that his avocation is not incon- 
sistent with his vocation, presented the 
entire sales staff with ties which picture 
one of the products which his company 
manufactures. 

His main avocation is the making of 
bow ties—Lowe-Bow Originals. About 
eight years ago, Don recalls, he noticed 
a friend’s bow ties were very smart and 
unusual. After learning that his friend’s 
wife made them by hand, he mentioned 
them to his wife Ann, a very fine sewer. 
Together they chose the most striking ma- 


Burdon G. Lowe, Risdon Mfg. Co. P.A., 
Designs and Makes Original Bow Ties 


terial they could find, and Ann made sev- 
eral ties for Don. 

Don and Ann joined a craft society 
(Society of Connecticut Craftsmen, Inc.) 
to get some new ideas for ties end to learn 
about silk screening. Since then they 
have been traveling around Connecticut, 
exhibiting and selling their unusual ties 
at craft and church fairs. 


Lowe-Bows Have to Be Tied 


One reason for their success is the 
choice of unusual patterns—something 
different. “And all our bow ties have to 
be tied,”” Don adds. “We believe a bow 
tie has to be tied to look original.” The 
Lowes have gone a step further recently 
and are now making bow ties, with cuff- 
links to match, for women. 


Lowe-Bow Originals have become 


No matter who you are... 
ne 
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You only call once to arrange for regular, 


dependable delivery of all your linen 
requirements. You get the luxury and 
quality of cotton cloth. (And, of course, 
there is no substitute for cloth.) 


The nearest Linen Supplier is no further 


Look in the Yellow Pages 
under “Linen Supply” 
or “Towel Supply” 


LD 
ee 


Note: No investment, no maintenance, 
no inventory. Everything is furnished 
and serviced by your linen supplier, at 
low cost, and tailored to your needs. 


away than your telephone. Call today. 


Linen Supply 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


and National Cotton Council 
22 W. MONROE ST., CHICAGO 3, ILL. 


quite well known as “special occasion” 
ties. On St. Patrick’s day many a march- 
ing Irishman wore a Lowe-Bow with 
shamrocks on it. Valentine’s day found 


BURDON LOWE with wife, Ann, have fun 
selecting unusual fabrics for ‘Lowe-Bows.’ 


many a heart-imprinted Lowe-Bow. It’s 
an open field for almost any sportsman. 
“The entire family helps make Don’s 


hobby,” Ann said. Even the children, 
Nancy Ann, 16, and Martin, 13, con- 
tribute. For example, the children ran 
the booths at the Connecticut Craftsman 
exhibit at the Danbury fair and Gifford 
Crafts fair. Besides this means of relax- 
ing together, the Lowe’s are a very music- 
minded family and occasionally have 
family jazz sessions. “After all, that’s 
how we met,” Ann reveals. She was a 
singer with a band Don organized after 
his college days. Later, Ann had her own 
radio program in Waterbury, and Don 
had his own disc jockey program. He 
played records from his personal collec- 
tion of over 2,000 interspersed with 
stories of jazz. 

Any sign that you're interested in 
music will prompt Don to tell you about 
his “collectors items.” Back in 1930, 
Don purchased a rare Gennett record 
featuring Louis Armstrong which had 
been cut in 1922, and an original Vo- 
calion featuring Sidney Bechet, for less 
than 25¢ each. Fifteen years later the 
same records were auctioned off for the 
sum of $35. 

Incidentally, Don, who is president of 
the Purchasing Agents Association of 
Connecticut, is now parish clerk of 
the Trinity Episcopal Church in Water- 
bury, Conn. 


me. 


NEIL McLEAN has been appointed general 
purchasing agent of Columbia Cellulose 
Co., Ltd., and Celgar, Ltd., Vancouver. He 
succeeds T. C. Spangler who has been 
transferred to Fiber Industries, Inc. 


Purchasing Dept. Promotes 4 
At Western Pacific Railroad 


San Francisco—Walter C. Brunberg 
has been advanced to director of pur- 
chasing and stores for the Western Pacific 
Railroad Co. He formerly had been 
manager of these two departments. 

John C. Baird has been appointed 
purchasing officer. He succeeds Joseph 
C. Marchand who retired after 44 years 
service with the railroad. 

Alfred S. Kasper and Donald L. Car- 
man have been named materials officer 
and material control supervisor respec- 
tively. 


W. M. Hatch, who joined MacLaren 
Ltd.’s purchasing department in 1946, has 
been appointed president of the Toronto 
— He had been serving as vice presi- 

ent. 


John T. Andrews has been named 
purchasing agent, Bird & Son, Inc., East 
Walpole, Mass., succeeding Howard S. 
Hanna who retired after 18 years in the 
post. Herbert W. Church has been pro- 
moted to assistant purchasing agent and 
Arthur E. Plummer named assistant to 
the purchasing agent. 


Lewis A. Greene has been promoted 
to purchasing manager of Aeroquip 
Corp.’s Jackson Division, Jackson, Mich. 


W. O. Muller has been advanced to 
assistant purchasing agent by Behr-Man- 
ning Co., Troy, N. Y. 


James P. Haight, vice president in 


charge of engineering and purchasing 
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This Changing Purchasing Profession. . . 


for Aluminum Co. of America, Pitts- 
burgh, retired. The company’s purchas- 
ing functions will be continued by R. O. 
Keefer, vice president and general pur- | 
chasing agent. 


A. R. Curry has joined Hycon Mfg. 
Co., Pasadena, Calif., as manager, pur- 
chasing department. He had been pur- 
chasing agent at Packard-Bell Electronics 
Corp. of Los Angeles. 


R. S. Merritt has been named pur- | 
chasing agent for Ingalls’ Pascagoula | 
Shipyard, Pascagoula, Miss. Hugh J. 
McGinn has been appointed assistant 
purchasing agent. 


Charles Rini has been promoted to 
purchasing agent by International Molded 
Plastics, Inc., Cleveland. 


Stephen Kakish has been made director 
of purchases for Roll Formed Products 
Co. and Hynes Steel Products Co., 
Youngstown, Ohio. 


Otto C. Maunz has been elected first 
vice president of Wm. C. Maunz Co., 
Inc. He will continue as purchasing agent. 


R. L. Hoffman succeeds W. R. Gohs- 
man as purchasing agent at Wisconsin 
Public Service Corp., Milwaukee. Gohs- 
man retired after 37 years with the firm. 


Christian W. Rudolph has been ap- 
pointed purchasing agent for the Phil- 
adelphia branch of the Disston Division, 
H. K. Porter Co., Inc. 


J. H. Rowan has retired as director 
of purchases, Kaiser Engineers, division 
of Henry J. Kaiser Co., Oakland, Calif., 
after more than 20 years’ service. He 
will continue in a consulting capacity 
as director of special purchases. 


Albert D. Ross has been named coin- 
missioner of the Department of Contract 
& Purchase, Syracuse, N. Y. He succeeds 
Fred H. Haag who retired. 


James F. Boyle has joined the E. F. 
Hauserman Co., Cleveland, as assistant 
purchasing agent. He was formerly with 
Abrasive Tool & Supply Co., Cleveland. 


Carl M. Gilt, 67, retired assistant pur- 
chasing agent for Consolidated Edison 
Co., New York, died March 23. 


Leland C. Orme, 56, purchasing agent 
for Collins Radio Co., Los Angeles, died 
March 14. 
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me (Continued from page 1) 
expensive jJam-ups such as we now are experiencing in the hedge- 


boom. 


Long-term goal of the producers is, of course, a more even 
year-round operating rate, permitting them to make more efficient 
use of plant, equipment, and labor force. The logical implica- 


tion is less costly steel. 
@ 


The importance of purchasing and traffic decisions in product 
cost is demonstrated again in budding rate competition between 
the St. Lawrence Seaway and railroads. The rails served notice 
again last week they will come up with a wide variety of bargain 
rates to keep present customers shorebound. The rails’ rate 


plan includes: 


© Seasonal rates—May to September—on bulk commodites. 


© Reduced year-round, 
Atlantic ports. 


long-haul rates between Mid-west and 


¢ Guaranteed discount rates for shippers agreeing to ship a 
specified percentage of their volume. 

© Short-haul rates from inland points to lake ports. 

© Joint reduced rail-ship rates with trans-Atlantic lines. 


A United Nations-sponsored meeting on lead and zinc convenes 
in New York this week. But as in two previous such sessions, 
chances remain slim for agreement on international production 
or export controls on the plentiful metals. 

Smaller U. S. domestic producers incline toward strict domestic 
regulations, preferring even tighter import restrictions than 
already exist. Canadian opposition also is a factor. But U. S. 
firms with overseas interests along with the State Department 
lean toward an international approach. 

Despite these various cores of conflicting interests, there re- 
mains a long-shot chance to swing an agreement if Canadian 
delegates and open-minded U. S. industry representatives can be 
persuaded to go along. But a much more likely outcome is a 
delaying “further study” of world production and consumption 


statistics. 


Labor Trends: Goodyear’s pension-fringe benefit settlement 
with United Rubber Workers last week provided base for new 
pacts wth strike-hit Goodrich, Firestone, and U. S. Rubber. Pen- 
sion improvements alone cost an estimated 5¢ an hour with 


wages still to be negotiated later . 


. . Trainmen’s Brotherhood 


notified railroads it wants a 14% increase when current three- 
year pact ends Nov. 1. Locomotive Engineers already have a 12% 


request on the table. 


P.A.s Told to Keep Buying Steel 


Pittsburgh—lIf a steel strike is 
avoided, it would be a “most 
dangerous decision” for a steel 
consumer to cut back sharply on 
July and August orders, a top 
steel industry executive warned. 

Marcus J. Aurelius, adminis- 
trative vice president of U.S. 
Steel, told a group of Pittsburgh 
purchasing executives: 

“Steel use will be at a seasonal 
high in those months, and it will 
prove to be the smart buyer who 
continues to purchase steel to 
meet consumption needs.” 

Aurelius, appearing before the 
Purchasing Agents Association 
of Pittsburgh, said he expects 
some third quarter liquidation of 
steel stocks. “But the growing 
strength of actual consumption as 
our economy embarks on a new 
expansion phase will preclude a 
new liquidation cycle,” he said. 

A steel strike would force steel 
users to eat rapidly into their 
inventories. If this happens, 
Aurelius said, he fears the seed 
will be planted for another “er- 
ratic surge of stock building when 
the strike eventually ends.” 

On this point, he commented: 

“It may be out of character for 
a steel salesman to tell you not 
to buy steel, but I am deadly seri- 
ous. 

“If inventories are built up to 
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new peaks, as surely as night fol- 
lows day, we will see operating 
rates sagging once more in the 
steel industry as consumers pause 
to digest the high volume of steel 
purchases brought on by over- 
building.” 

Aurelius called this kind of 
digestive upset contagious and 
infectious to “almost every phase 
of manufacturing.” 

Discussing operation of the 
steel inventory cycle, Aurelius 
urged steel buyers to level off the 
peaks and valleys, gearing steel 
buying more closely to actual 
consumption of the metal in pro- 
duction. 


G.S.A. Opens Service 
Center in Oklahoma City 


Oklahoma City—The General 
Services Administration has 
opened a Business Service Center 
in the Federal Building here to 
facilitate the buying of products 
from Oklahoma firms. 

The center will maintain a list 
of federal specifications, indexes 
to military specifications, bidders’ 
list forms, invitations to bid, and 
numerous other material. Coun- 
seling service also is available to 
assist businessmen in selling to 
the government. 


Simplified Pricing Wins Plaudits from P.A.'s 


(Continued from page 1) 
dustries to adopt net pricing sys- 
tems so he could switch over 
completely to a machine opera- 
tion. 

“Just give me a pricing system 
offering decimal prices and deci- 
mal packaging (lots of 10,000, 
and 1,000, etc.) with rounded- 
off totals adaptable to machine 
operations, and my worries would 
be over,” he said. 

A Dallas distributor of power 
transmission equipment likewise 
urged a reduction in number of 
discounts or at least stabilization. 
He also suggested using even 
rather than fractional discounts. 


“Odd-Ball” Discounts 


A St. Louis P.A. said his big- 
gest gripe was the “odd-ball” 
discounts quoted for abrasive 
wheels which carry percentages 
into the thousandths—such as 
24.405%. 

“Why can’t they just leave it 
24 or 25% ... you need a slide 
rule to figure out their prices.” 

Another Midwest buyer of 
large quantities of industrial sup- 


Railway Express 
Offer Received 


(Continued from page 1) 
same thing. But should the rail- 
roads accept the Lehman offer, 
the Central was ready to make 
an about face and come back in 
aS an operating agent. 

In an exclusive statement to 
PURCHASING WEEK, R.E.A. 
President William B. Johnson 
said the “railroads are seriously 
considering a proposal by a ma- 
jor financial house.” But Johnson 
stressed that as of late last week 
“no decision had been reached 
on this or a number of other 
plans.” 

Johnson said he did not know 
when a final decision would be 
reached “although it must come 
soon.” Under the agency’s op- 
erating agreement with its par- 
ticipating members, they must 
give notice of withdrawal by this 
Thursday. 

The statements from Johnson 
and Manheim, along with com- 
ments from other rail and ex- 
press Officials, indicated last week 
that the Lehman offer was the 
one being given top consideration 
by the agency’s directors. It has 
been reported that Morris For- 
gash, president of U. S. Freight, 
was pushing a proposal to buy 
the agency and incorporate it 
with his package freight and 
freight forwarder operation. But 
rail officials said Forgash ap- 
peared “out of the picture.” 

The Lehman Brothers spokes- 
man emphasized it would oper- 
ate the agency with the same man- 
agement and personnel. 

“Our intention is to put this 
operation back on a paying basis, 
and we have strong hopes that 
the railroads will see things our 
way,” Manheim said. 

Ths future of Railway Express 
had aroused considerable inter- 
est among industial purchasing 
and traffic men throughout the 
country. Many told PURCHASING 
WEEK that they already were in- 
vestigating alternate methods of 
shipping and receiving package 
and freight car shipments in the 
event Railway Express goes 
under. A number of P.A.’s ex- 
pressed alarm at the prospect 
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plies called present list/discount 
methods archaic and declared 
himself in favor of quantity dis- 
counts on large volume orders 
only. A pet peeve, he said, is 
“price undercutting and double- 
dealing which some distributors 
resort to in frantic efforts to 
have the largest sale volume.” 

Pricing would not be such a 
problem, he said, “if people only 
were more universally honest.” 


“Pretty Silly” 


G. L. Guellette, P.A. for 
Young Spring & Wire, termed 
the idea of a half-dozen dis- 
counts on a single price “pretty 
silly.” He said probably the only 
discount allowable should be on 
large quantity orders of a single 
item adding: “This staggered dis- 
count on quantities of 100, 50, 
10, etc. is ridiculous.” 

Harold D. Mead, director of 
purchasing for Puro Filter in 
Long Island City, noted a marked 
trend toward more net pricing 
which he approves because “net 
pricing is the only sensible 
method.” But he notes that some 
industries must have list and dis- 
count price systems although “I 
still feel they could eliminate 
those complicated chain dis- 
counts.” 

William Merillees, purchasing 
director for West Virginia Pulp 
& Paper, said he believes a net 
pricing system would “solve a 
heap of problems in” the me- 
chanical rubber goods industry. 


Price Clarification Needed 


A Chicago buyer of lubricants, 
hand soaps, and other chemicals 
urged further “price clarification.” 
Citing the end-of-the-year rebate 
system utilized in buying drums 
of some oils, he complained “you 
never know what you’re paying 
for and can never judge what the 
discount will be.” 

Some P.A.’s noted pricing diffi- 
culties peculiar to their industry 
on a special product. The South- 
ern buyer for a major airline 
complained about a cycle-order 
system which a supplier of a cer- 
tain type of hydraulic control 
valve plans to put into effect. He 
doesn’t want to go along with 
the program but faces billing at 
a higher price. 

The P.A. for an Atlanta ex- 
terminating company said he had 
encountered instances of reduc- 
tions in quantities in cartons and 
packages without notification or 
price adjustments. 


Standard Minimums 


The buyer for a large electric 
motor manufacturer in Cleveland 
urged companies in the same in- 
dustry to set standard minimum 
order standards. Buying can be 
complicated by the fact that one 
company sets one quantity and 
the next company sets another 
minimum amount for quantity 
discounts on the same com- 
modity. 

A number of distributors en- 
dorsed this idea heartily so they 
could more easily bill their cus- 
tomers. 

In St. Louis, a number of 
P.A.’s, while admitting mystifica- 
tion by some of the pricing sys- 
tems followed in steel, the alloys, 
and fabricated metal product 
lines, appeared more aggravated 
with industry-wide pricing which 
requires payment of price pre- 
vailing on date of delivery. 

Another Midwest buyer cited 


price for retail trade, another for 
city plumbers, a third to jobbers, 
another to distributors, and a 
fifth to manufacturers buying 
large quantities. The same com- 
pany utilizes another 10% dis- 
count in areas where it is hit by 
foreign imports. 

Some purchasing agents who 

were especially critical of the 
complicated pricing system fol- 
lowed by the industrial fastener 
industry said they were cheered 
by the recent decision of Pitts- 
burgh Screw & Bolt to switch to 
a net pricing plan. 
While criticizing list/discount 
and multiple discount systems in 
general, many P.A.’s conceded 
it would be prohibitively expen- 
sive for many firms to issue new 
net price lists at frequent inter- 
vals. 

Others shrugged off the many 
woes caused by complicated fig- 
uring to arrive at prices as an 
“irksome headache” but not a 
real problem. 

The purchasing director for a 
large Chicago manufacturer of 
industrial equipment is chairman 
of his firm’s pricing committee— 
and thus sees both sides of the 
fence. 


Net List Desirable 


Publishing net price lists is 
expensive, he said, but from the 
purchasing point of view they 
are “certainly desirable,” espe- 
cially for fasteners, pipe fittings, 
perishable tools, etc. 

“But I don’t think it’s a big 
problem,” he concluded. 

Seconds to that point of view 
came from P.A.’s in Seattle, San 
Francisco, and elsewhere. 

At Dresser Industries in Dal- 
las, P.A. Robert C. Kelley said 
he deals with the list-discount 
system in values, fittings, fasten- 
ers, and steel pipe. 

“After you get accustomed to 
working with discounts,” he said, 
“there isn’t much of a problem.” 

Another P.A.—in the paint in- 
dustry—said he believes pricing 
is too simple nowadays—“‘it’s no 
fun buying any more.” He criti- 
cized the Robinson-Patman Act 
for cutting “the incentive to buy 
in multiple carloads” by estab- 
lishing only carload and L.C.L. 
price. 


Steel, Labor Nix 
Federal Review 


(Continued from page 1) 
type of steel settlement is signed. 

Nixon broadened the defini- 
tion of what he termed inflation- 
ary to include a settlement that 
might not raise prices in the steel 
industry but would set a pattern 
for wage negotiations that would 
lead to price hikes in other indus- 
tries. 

Blough vigorously rejected the 
pre-price notification bill, put 
forth by Senator O’Mahoney, as 
one which is a long step in the 
direction of direct price contro! 
The O’Mahoney bill would n 
allow government to reject an) 
increases. But it would subject 
the proposals to public review 
and pressures, which would be 
intended to moderate price in- 
creases. 

McDonald politely but no less 
firmly opposed the bill on 
grounds that it would lead to fed- 
eral review of wage increases and 
inject the government into col- 


a pipe firm which quotes one 


lective bargaining. 
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Copper Disposal Showdown Near 


(Continued from page 1) 
posal toward a showdown vote on 
the Senate floor. 

Actually, more commodities 
than copper are involved in the 
dispute. Over-all Administration 
commodity policy is at issue. 

The O.C.D.M. cannot dispose 
of any commodities in its national 
and strategic stockpiles without a 
specific okay from both houses 
of Congress. But it can—and 
plans to—release supplies which 
were acquired through incentive 
purchase programs under the De- 
fense Production Act. O.C.D.M.’s 
attitude was tipped again last 
week when agency officials re- 
fused to deny that they would 
release any copper at all. They 
reiterated their right to dispose 
of commodities held in the so- 
called inventory category of the 
Defense Production Act. They in- 
dicated they might let about 
5,000 tons of copper per month 
spill over into the market in the 
near future. 


Sharpened the Axe 


This statement only served to 
sharpen acrimony on Capitol 
Hill. Copper’s “Big Three” pro- 
ducers Anaconda, Kennecott, 
and Phelps Dodge—would not 
support metal releases although 
there was reason to believe they 
might not have opposed it too 
vigorously. It was known to pro- 
ducers that copper fabricator rep- 
resentatives had traveled to 
Washington in recent weeks to 
press for release of some stock- 
pile copper. Improving business 
and strike-hedge buying figured 
in the thinking. 


Market Jitters 


All this served as background 
to the market jitters which de- 
veloped even before word of the 
O.C.D.M. plans became known 
generally. Strictly domestic mines, 
whose political influence in the 
Senate is proportionately strong, 
immediately pressured the min- 
ing state senators, led by Mon- 
tana Democrats Murray and 
Mansfield, to help spike the 
move. 

The reason O.C.D.M. wants 
to unload stocks in excess of the 
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Genera! shop items including Drills, Taps, 
Reamers. All types cutting tools. Coated 
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long and short term defense re- 
quirements is to help absorb some 
of the cost of its incentive pro- 
curement programs. 

The issue was still far from re- 
solved last week. Copper unload- 
ings may now be stalled for the 
time being; but O.C.D.M.— 
backed by Treasury Department 
eagerness to find new sources of 
government revenue—will try 
again to sell off some of its ex- 
cess holdings in the future—not 
only of copper, but other com- 
modities as well. 

The big obstacle is market re- 
action. O.C.D.M. is pledged not 
to do anything to disrupt seri- 
ously either domestic or interna- 
tional metal-mineral markets too 
quickly. 


Material Management 
Explored by 23 Men 
At A.M.A.'s Seminar 


(Continued from page 1) 
chasing, eight more production 
control. The others in attendance 
ranged from plant managers to 
company auditors. 

As materials manager Jack 
Walter of General Electric’s T.V. 
Department told the group at the 
opening session, “Until recently, 
purchasing and production con- 
trol were way down in middle 
management echelon. But with 
the increased importance of ma- 
terial costs, both these functions 
and proper management of mate- 
rials are receiving more attention. 
Today top management needs 
materiel-oriented information for 
basic decisions.” 

One of the main features of the 
week long seminar was the 
chance to actually manage mate- 
rials in a _ simulated business 
game. Using a computer, five 
teams tried their hand at operat- 
ing a business manufacturing 
widgets—standard and deluxe. 
Twelve months of operating de- 
cisions were condensed into 6 
hr. by using the computer. Sev- 
eral of the companies showed an 
operating loss after the first six 
months from mismanagement of 
materials. But all companies im- 
proved during the last half. 


(Continued from page 1) 
ations, still crawling out of a re- 
cession year, has resulted from 
increased shipping activity occur- 
ring simultaneously in three areas: 

¢ Rail and truck carriers 
have found it difficult to tool up 
to the tempo of steel demand, 
which has boosted production 
to near capacity in just months. 

© The delayed Great Lakes 
shipping season opened last week, 
and carrier equipment is sorely 
needed to move grain and ore 
down and coal and other products 
up to the lakes region. 

© Production in other indus- 
ptries, such as glass, rubber, and 
auto, has also stepped up with 
a resulting need for more rail 
cars and trucks. 


Trucks Hit Hardest 


While major railroads, particu- 
larly in the East, are beginning 
to feel the pinch, the situation 
has really tightened in the truck- 
ing industry. A check by PurR- 
CHASING WEEK found that insuf- 
ficient trucking facilities is re- 
tarding delivery in some areas 
of some types of steel, particularly 
sheets, bars, and other lighter 
gage products. 

Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
for one said it was running into 
more difficulty obtaining needed 
trucks than rail cars. Buffalo 
area steel mills said they faced 
a similar situation. 

An Official at one mill expained 
that because steel-hauling yields 
truckers a low commodity rate, 
the availability of trucks for steel 
deliveries has been getting tighter 
by the day, and some mills have 
been hampered while waiting. 

A major truck line in Cleveland 
admitted that 15 to 20% of its 
steel deliveries are running late. 
The firm said its own equipment 
is in good shape but it needs 
more. However, a company 
spokesman said it would take up 
to 10 weeks to get it and by that 
time the big rush could be over. 

Another big steel hauler said 
the problem is the practice of 
relying on leased trucks to handle 
the excess business. Last year, 
however, many leasing brokers 
went out of business, lost their 


equipment, didn’t renew their 


licenses, and therefore “just 
weren't there when we wanted 
them.” 

An official of Sims Motor 
Transport Lines, Inc., Chicago, 
insisted there is about as much a 
shortage of truck equipment right 
now as there is a shortage of rail 
cars for hauling steel. “We’re 
doing the best we can,” he said. 
“We're moving it, but sometimes 
it’s slow.” 

The trucker admitted steel 
companies have been complain- 
ing, but since they can’t turn to 
anybody else to haul their steel, 
they just have to wait for the 
trucks to arrive. He said it now 
takes three or four days in some 
cases to get shipments out. 

Asked if the situation will get 
worse, the official shrugged, “I 
don’t know—I presume it will.” 

This tight situation is still not 
general, however. Steel buyers 
on the West Coast and in some 
Southern areas say things are 
running smoothly with no ship- 
ping interruptions anticipated. 

Truck line officials told PurR- 
CHASING WEEK that P.A.’s could 
help alleviate a possible tight 
situation if they could: 

¢ Bunch Orders: Instead of 
ordering steel items in small lots, 
space orders for greater volume. 
This could mean faster delivery 
at lower cost. 

© Be Flexible: Many cus- 
tomers specify delivery by truck 
either because it is cheaper or 
because they prefer a particular 
trucking line. Customers flexible 
enough to accept rail delivery 
might get faster shipments and 
also ease the strain. 

e Extend Unloading Hours: 
Some companies won't unload 
after 3 P. M. or over weekends. 
If a shipment arrives late in the 
afternoon, a truck may be tied 
up overnight before it is unloaded. 
If it arrives Friday, may be tied 
up over a weekend. 

While the shortage of rail cars 
for steel hauling still hasn’t 
reached the critical stage, it is 
nevertheless in the cards, ac- 
cording to Arthur E. Baylis, vice 
president of sales and service for 
the New York Central Railroad. 

“Things can go one way or the 
other,” the rail official told Pur- 
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INCREASES 
Cottonseed oil, rfd, tanks, Ib 


Petrigrain oil, lb 
Pimento Leaf Oil, lb 
Red Lead, dry, 95%. lb 
Litharge, lb. 

Orange Mineral, lb 


Gum Turpentine, So., gal 
Copper, custom smelters, lb 
Rhodinyl Acetate, lb 


Oiticia Oil, liq., drms., lb 
Menthol, synthetic, laevo, lb 
Valonia Cups, ton 
Myrobalans, J, No. 1, ton 


REDUCTIONS 
Fennel Oil, lb 


Potassium Stannate, bl 
Sodium Stannate, lb 
Tin Crystals, lb 


Office Box 
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Petroleum Xyol, Chicago, dlvd, 


Permanganate potash, Carus Chem., LCL, 110-Ib. keg, Ib 


Petrolatum, USP, white, tanks, lb 


Petrolatum, USP, soft yellow, clts, dms., lb 


gal 


Gasoline, reg., Atlantic Refining Co., Providence, gal.... 
Silicone defoamer, antifoam B, Dow Corning, drums, lb. 
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Price Changes for Purchasing A gents 


Amount 


Reason 
New 
Price 


146 
35 
$2.40 
$2.20 
1375 
1325 
151 
0687 
54 
325 
$43.00 
0713 
22 
$5.85 
$70.00 
$55.00 


Increased costs 
Supply decrease 


Lead tag boost 
Lead tag boost 
Lead tag boost 
Upped demand 


Stock decrease 


Supply dip 


$2.80 
29 
.784 
642 

$1.007 
139 
65 


Tin price dip 
Tin price dip 
Tin price dip 


Prod. economies 


Increased Hedge-Buys Tax Carrier Facilities 


CHASING WEEK. “If the threat of 
a steel strike abates in the next 
few weeks, the growing car short- 
age will lessen. However, if a 
strike still appears imminent, 
things could get much worse.” 

A spokesman for the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads 
agreed with Baylis and added: 
“We're getting along all right at 
present, but we'll have a tight 
situation by June.” 


Serious Right Now 


Other rail officials insisted that 
the situation was serious right 
now because the main shortages 
in rail cars are in gondola cars 
for shipping import ore, double- 
door box cars and covered gon- 
dolas and flat cars—special steel 
hauling equipment. 

They said steel hauling roads 
had a bad financial year in 1958 
and cut down on car repairs and 
maintennce. It has been reported 
that the Pensylvania Railroad is 
operating on a rate of 25-30% 
bad order cars on gondolas. 

However, most steel companies 
reported that although the cars 
situation is very tight, they were 
experiencing only minor difficul- 
ties in getting enough cars. 

On the other hand, steel- 
makers, particularly in the Pitts- 
burgh area, are apprehensive 
about the car supply outlook as 
the strike deadline draws nearer. 
They too called upon P. A.’s to 
ease the situation wherever 
possible. 


Public Buyers’ Convention 


Seattle, Wash.—Albert  H. 
Hall, executive vice president of 
the National Institute of Govern- 
mental Purchasing, will be the 
keynote speaker at the spring 
Public Buyers’ Convention, April 
23. The convention agenda in- 
cludes discussions of specifica- 
tions, purchasing sources, product 
reliability, application and experi- 
ence, purchasing procedures, and 
administration. 
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Twenty-four hours per day—for 35,000 continuous hours since 1955—enormous steel 
straws have been drinking up and re-filling an ancient ice-age lake. It’s happening at 
Atikokan, Ontario, where beneath millions of tons of glacial silt at the bottom of Steep 
Rock Lake, a vast treasure trove of iron ore has been found. In the Spring of 1960, when 
the last of the silt has been removed and the lake emptied for the last time, mining 
will begin. At peak operation the new mine will furnish 3 million tons of ore a year to 
Inland’s blast furnaces. This is another giant step in Inland’s long-range expansion 
program to meet the growing needs of industrial Mid-America, now and in the future. 
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Are you wasting all kinds 
of time selecting the right 
wire and cable for your job? 


Are you making a lot of frantic 
phone calls when a single call 
to the right man would serve 
all your wire and cable needs? 


Are you burning a lot of 
midnight oil when faced 
with tough wire and 
cable problems? 


MEET 
THE 
MAN 


..who's dedicated to your job 
. who knows your needs 


. who knows your problems 
. who knows wire and cable 

.. who is backed by engineering specialists 
. who is backed by a reliable manufacturer 


YOUR ROME CABLE SALESMAN 


Atlanta, Ga. (MU 8-9860) C. J. Murry, W. J. McCann; 
(PL 8-1794) F. D. Rucker 


Baltimore, Md. L. D. Kernan 

Birmingham, Ala. (TR 1-8955) R. H. Sawyer 
Boston, Mass. (HA 6-7272) A. D. Stein, 

T. S. Gildersleeve, R. T. Gildersleeve, Byron Brewer 
Buffalo, N. Y. (AM 3198) E. B. Jones 

Charlotte, N. C. (EM 6-0864) W. W. Rambo 


Chicago, Ill. (SP 2-2700) Stewart Johnston, 
T. C. Spriggs, J. A. May, D. B. Duffy 


Cincinnati, O. (L! 2-0290) E. M. Groves 
Cleveland, O. (SU 1-1240) J. F. Guyer 


Dallas, Tex. (Ri 7-4801) F. J. Peabody, J. L. Pearce, 
B. G. McDaniel 

Denver, Colo. (KE 4-0533) E .T. Vonier, J. Vivian, 

K. Hall 

Detroit, Mich. (TR 2-7578) A. K. Buckenmaier, 

B. F. Thomas 


Houston, Tex. (FA 3-8385) G. A. Peabody, R. O. Witt, 
J. Jackson 


Huntington, W .Va. (JA 3-5414) Thomas Orlovsky, Jr. 


Indianapolis, Ind. (Vi 6-2524) J. S. Scheppach 
Jacksonville, Fla. (EV 7-5915) C. R. Stegin 
Kansas City, Mo. (JE 1-4146) R. R. Davis 
Lansing, Mich. (lV 4-0778) A. J. Dawson 


Los Angeles, Calif. (RA 3-3631) H. S. Warren, O. O. 
Stedman, R. D. Golly, E. G. Gilmore, Jr., F. K. Duerst 


Louisville, Ky. (TW 3-7512) Robert L. Jaffre 
Milwaukee, Wisc. (BR 1-1101) T. E. McCarthy 
Nashville, Tenn. (VE 2-0862) E. C. West 

New Orleans, La. (VE 5-9210) W. Fulton 


New York, N. Y. (MU 2-6590) E. T. Buckenmaier, 
W. S. Williams, W. R. Copp 


Philadelphia, Pa. (MA 7-2070) W. A. Miller, 
G. E. Rolston, Jr. 


Phoenix, Ariz. (AL 8-5281) Dick Barnes 


Pittsburgh, Pa. (AT 1-0816) R. T. Edwards, Jr., 
J.W. Brunner, R. A. Gray 


Portland, Ore. (CA 2-5470) Charles K. Shanks 
Richmond, Va. (CO 6-3503) D. C. McMahon 


St. Louis, Mo. (VO 3-4944) D. A. Thomas, 
J.W. Campbell, Jr. 


St. Paul, Minn. (M! 6-7201) T. H. Stokke, W. Kufus 
Salt Lake City, Utah (EL 9-8811) H. Lee Rawlings 


San Francisco, Calif. (VA 6-3580) C. H. Kaufman, 
G. F. Black, G. H. Remelman, D. S. Smith 


Seattle, Wash. (MA 4-3017) A. M. Mitrovich, 
L. R. Hennings 


Syracuse, N. Y. (GR 4-5311, Ext. 1125) M. E. Damon 


Torrance, Calif. (Los Angeles, NE 6-5704) R. E. 
Gates, C. E. Walden, Don Ensch, G. M. Armstrong 


Tulsa, Okla. (RI 2-1704) W. D. Barwick 
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